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THE ~ARUNDE L SOCIETY. —The | 
Society invites the attention of all Persons interested 
in Early Italian Art to the EXHIBITION of their COLLEC- | 
TION of DRAWINGS and PUBLICATIONS, which may be | 
seen daily, at 24, Old Rond-street, W. | 
Yor Prospec -—* and List ot Works on Sale, apply to Mr. 
.» Maynanrp, Assistant-Secretary. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.—The Pre- | 

sident and Council of Queen’ s College, Cork, think it | 
necessary to state, for the information of the public, that the 
business of the College has not been materially interrupted 
by the late fire. The Medical Session had already closed, 
The Lectures of the Faculty of Arts have reached within a 
few days of their completion, and the Sessional Examinations 
will bé held at the times originally prescribed. ‘The damage 
done to the building and property can. without difficulty, be 
repaired before the re- opening of the College, after the Sum- 
mer vacation. Signed by order, 


R. KENNY, Registrar. 


MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN to HIS late 

ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. 

It is proposed by the Drinking Fountains Association— 
Samven Guryey. Esq., M.P., Chairman and Treasurer—to 
ERECT (either in W tai olace or Charing-cross, a3 may 
de agreed on) an ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAIN to the 
MEMORY of His late Royal Highness the PRINCE CON- 
SORT. Artists and Amateurs are invited to SEND IN 
DESIGNS or MODE LS, trom which one will be selected by 
a committee of distinguished persons, whose names will be 
Subsequently published. A Public Exhibition of all the De- | 
signs contributed will take place at the French Gallery, 120, 
Pali-Mall, to open 15th July next. Admittance, Is. The 
Jesigns, unless objected to by the owners, will be afterwards 
sold for the benefit of the object. 

Further on irticulars can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Free ] ng EF ountains. Association, 11, Waterloo-place, 
a or oft he Secretary of the French Gallery, 120, Pal ps 

a 

N B.—All Designs must be sent in on or before the 8th of 
July, 1862, 

Honations towards this special object are earnestly re- 
quested by the Executive Committee. 

_—— Free Drinking Fountains Association, 

ftice—11, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


















OYAL LITERARY FUN | Sen 
) The SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DENNEI 
of the Corporation — take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Wednesday, June 2 
The Right Hon. oe Earl GranvILLe, K.G., in the Chair. 
Stewards: 
1 Coleridge J. Kenna 
1 & i E 
. 8. 
R. . Lingen, Esq. 
Willi: 1m *Jobn Lysley, Esq., 


tev. Joseph Angus, D.D. 
Arthur Ashpital, Esq., F.S.A. 
Jolin B. Barkworth, Esq. 
Richard Beamish, Esq.. ‘ ty S 
flenry G. Bohn, Esq., F.HLS. 
Henry A. Bright, Esq.. M A. M. 

Sir Bernard Burke (Ulster). Wm. Macpherson, Esq. 

John Hill Burton, Esq. Clement Markham, Esq. 

Rev. H. Montagu Butler, M.A. | Herman Merivale, 

B. B. Cabbell, Esq, M.A., Alexander Oswald, 
F.R.S. Sir Joseph Paxton, M. p 

The Viscount Campden John Pepys, E = 

The oe gaan the Earl of John Pritchard, Esq., M.P. 
an hichest Dr. Quain, M.D. 

. J. Clay, ;™ X Peter Ralli, Esq. 

Captain Cow Maj w-General Sir Henry 

Jonah Cressi Kawlinson, K C.B, 

T. B. Curling, q M. FE. Rodocanachi, Eeq. 

Jolin Dickinson. Esq., F.R S. | Very Rev. the Dean of Salis 

en Hon. the Earl of Ducie. bury. 

A. Froude, Esq. C. J. Selwyn, Esq.. Q.C., MP. 
actos Le. wis Gruneisen, | Gustavus Solling, Esq. 
Esq., F.R.G.S. Henry Southgate, Esq. 

George Jessel, E sq., M.A. James Spence, Esq. 

Rev. “Sir Edward BR, v earell, Wm. J. Thoms, Esq., F.S.A. 
Bart., M.A. ‘ Richard Henry Wyatt, Esq. 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards, and 

from the Secretary. at the C et of the Corporation, 4, | 

Adelphi-terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEW Tr" Tr, Sec. 


RROxAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
» OF ENGLAND, 1362. 
GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHOW of HORSES, CATTLE, 
SHEEP, PIGS, and MACHINERY, 
In BATTERSEA-PARK, LONDON, JUNE 25 to JULY 2 
TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
Mowpary, June 23rd, Machinery Yards........ Half-a-Crown. 
TUESDAY, ., 24th, re « 
WEDNESDAY, 25th, a « 
WeEpbNESDAY, 25th, Cattle Yard—(day 
which Judges award the Prizes) 
N.B.—Persons who pay the Half-a-Crown Admission intc 
‘the Machinery Yard can pass into the Cattle Yard on 
paying the additional 17s. 6d. 
Tuurspay, 26th, ENTIRE SHOW (Live) 





» Esq. 
M.A., 
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Five Shillings, 














Stock and Machinery, &C.) ccccseseceeed 
FripAy, 27th, * ian Half-a-Crown, 
SATURDAY, 28th, <i 
Monpay, sth, ‘i One Shilling. 
TuEsDAY. July Ist ” . 
WEDNESDAY, 2nd, a Re . ~ 





MEMBERS FREE. 

Open each day, from Eight in the Morning till Eight in the 
Evening, except last day, when the Yard will be closed at Six | 
o'clock. 

On Tuurspay, Fripay, and SATURDAY, June 26th, 27th, and 
28th, there will be a PUBLIC EXHIBITION of STEAM 
CULTIVATORS AT WORK, from Eleven a.m. to Four p.m., 
near Farningham Station, in Kent, a distance of 24 miles from 
the Victoria Ter — of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. By Order of the Council, 

H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 





EA. —DAW B ARN BR OTHERS, 10, St. 
Mary-Axe, City, have VACANC IE 3 on board some of 
the most celebrated Liners of the day for MIDSHIPMEN 
aad first-class APPRENTICES. Premium moderate, wages 
good, Third or Fourth Mates can ascertain terms for a 
voyage. | 





; newspaper, baving a circulation of 








Bd. 8 stamped 4d. 


FP rice | 








THE ‘PRESS. 
PRINTERS and NEWSPAPER 


PROPRIETORS.—A steady man, of undoubted capa- 
bilities and experience in the management of an office, the 
printing. reading, and sub-editing a newspaper, desires a 
SITUATION. Good at ji »bbing. 

Address “J. D.,”’ No. 37, Russell-street, Covent-Garden. 


. .r 
N EWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 
Journalist of experience, having colonial connection 
and influence, wishes to ENGAGE himself with a LONDON 
WEEKLY PAPER on terms mutually advantageous. 
Address “N, A.,”’ care of Mr. W. Hunt. Clement’s-lane, 
Lombard-street, City. 


. 
EWSPAPER for SALE. —To be 
DISPOSED OF, ee, a well printed CONSER- 

v ATIVE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, published in one of the 

largest towns in the midland counties, where there is only one 

other o!d-established newspaper. It is the only Conservative 
paper in the county, and receives the support of the local 

Conservative interest. A small capital only would be needed 

to convert it into a valuable property. It is printed entirely 

upon the premises, and the type, steam-printing press, and 
necessary plant may be purchased at a fair valuation. 
Apply by letter to“ ConsERVATIVE,” 12, Regent-street, S.W. 


NENTLEMANLY OCCUPATION, with 
5001, a-year.—The Proprietor of an established provincial 
3500 per week, and well 
patronised by Advertisers, is compelled, in consequence of 
holding a Government appointment. to at once DISPOSE 
his PROPERTY. <Any gentieman having 500/. at cor onic te 
will find this to be an excellent and certain opportunity of 
obtaining the above annual income, and with only the neces- 
sity (if desired) of a partial occupation of time. Undeniable 
explanation will be afforded, and the same Jona fide required 
of parties in treating. 
Address * Eprror,"’ Charles Barker and Sons, iirchin-lane, 
Cornhil), E.C, 








THE A ARTS. 
RCHITECTURAL | EXUIBITION, 9, 


hi. Conduit-street, Regent-street, “and the Col'ection of 

Drawings and Sketches of the late A. W. Pugin, will CLOSE 

June 30th. Admission 1s. os 
PURFORD’S PANORAMA, Leicester- 
» square, is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6 N: ple *3, With 


Vesuvius. Messina, and Swit ‘veriand. Adinission, ls. 
N.B.—Will finally close on June 25th. 


PAUL VERONESE.—A 
i PICTURE, 12 feet by 8 feet, 
TO BE SOLD. 

Further information may be obtained, and the Painting 
viewed, on application to Mr. OLIVER. The Wardwick, Derby. 


QOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS,.—The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHUI- 
BITION is now OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East 
(close to the National Gallery). from 9 till 7. Admittance 1s. 
Catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


TDW CO ah Le bl 7 ~ Q 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Seciety is now OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission, ls. Catalogues, 6:/. a Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, See. 


.OTICE,—The GALLERY, 14, Berner’s- 
4% street, Oxford-street, NOW OPEN every day from ten till 
five, with an EXHIBITION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS, 
including many important — bes Hy egg by Frith, R. A., 
Kosa Bonheur, Millais, R.A., T. S. Cooper, A.RLA., F. Good- 
all, A.R.A., Maclise, R.A., Wallis, Philip and 150 more of the 
leading artis ts of the day. Admission, Is.; catalogue, 6d. 

FREDERICK BUC KSTONE. Secretary. 


SKE STCHING PARTY for SWITZER- 
LAND.—Mr. SKINNER PROUT (Meinber of the New 
Society of Painters in Water-colours), being about to visit 
Switzerland, will be happy to make arrangements with any 
gentleman who may fee! inclined to profit by his professional 
experience. 
Address, before the 19th of July, to 22, Rochester-square, 
Camden-town, N 


. . 1. 
] IVERPOOL ACADEMY.—The 
4 THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
LIVERPOOL ACADEMY wiil OPEN early in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT. 
Works of Art intended for Exhibition will be received (snb- 
pect to the regulations of the : ; f ur), by Mr. 
ieen, gral pl ag a 
Aus rust; and at oe 
Church-street, Li 
162, Islington-0q1 
Liverpool. 


Grand Galler 
by this celebrated Painter, 


















Rooms, “Old Vost-oilice-place, 
il the léth of Ang zust. 

JAMES T. EGLINGTON. 
Secretary. 


Now ready, price 5 by post, on roller. ds. 4 


d. 
i AGNA CIIAR ITA EMBLAZONED in 


GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the 


| Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 


Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly 3 3 feet long by 
2 feet wide, with the Arms and Se ais of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED in GOLD and C OL OURS. Copied 
by express permission, 

London: JoHn Campen Horren,. Piceadiily, W. 


RTISTS COLOURS.—Messrs. 








4 G. ROWNEY and Co. have the pleasure to announce | 


the completion of their NEW SYSTEM of GR INDING 
COLOURS by MACHINERY, which enables them to supply 
Artists’ Colours in Oil, Water, or Powder, perfectly fine, at 


the same prices as hitherto charged for colours less fin ely 


ground. Messrs. G. R. and Co. feel assured the Oil Colours 
ground by their improved process will be found to be finer, 
| Brigh ter, less oily. and to dry quicker than any others at pre- 
sert manufactured, and that their Water-Colours, prepared 
by the same process, will prove to be finer, brighter, and to 





float more evenly without granulation than any other colours | 


| at present manufactured. 

GEORGE ROWNEY Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen. Retail Depart nent, 51 and 52, Kathbone-place; 
Wholesale and Export Department, 10 and 11, Percy-street, 
London, 





sex Hospital. until the Yth of | 


"MUSIC. 
\ R. and Mrs. HENRI DRAYTON’S 


agement having terminated at the New Royalty, 
they are now open to ENGAGEMENTS cither for opera or 
concert, &e. 

Terms to be had at Messrs. Cramer, Pease, and CiHAP- 
PELL’S; Or at their own residence, No. 1, Picton Villas, 
Camden- road, N. 








HE most romantic and_ amusing “effect. is 
obtained by THOMAS CROGER'S NE Ww PATENT 
OL I: AN HARPS, which will produce music in the garden, 
— r-house, across the brunches of trees, on 
edge, or on the water, without a performer. 
Prices from 14s. to 50s. E y person is sure to be delighted 
with the romantic eifect. ‘."3 newly-revised explanatory 
price-list for the above and musical iustraments of ever 
description, with testimonials from eminent professors, shou! nt 
be in the posse n of every person, as a bool k of refe rence, 
and which may be had post- -free from Titomas CroGeEr’s 
Mannfactory, 483, Oxford-street, four doors east of Museum- 
strect, London, W. © 
















‘COLLEGES: ‘AND SCHOOLS, ‘&e. 
V AJOR RB. C. BARNA RD, B.A., of 


Eman. A ¢ ambridge (1861), F.L.S., and late of H.M. 





4ist Regt., RECEI VES PUPILS. a pein lforthe Uni- 
versities, he gy Civil Service, or fo r Public Schools. 
Geology and Botany ferm part of the course of 





of instruction. 
Cc ambrids ge House, Bays-hill, Cheltenham. 


7 y ’ . re c 

SHER, URREY. — The SONS of 

FE teat N EDUCATED for ET: HARROW, 

and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the AR MY, c iv Ah SERVICE, 

and INDIA, by the Rey. CI (RLES CLARKE, &c. &e.; from 

eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements. 


spy \ ~. . 
ERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is WANTED, in August, 
to teach French and German, and to take part in the instrue- 
tion of the lower classes. He must be reside a = will have 
the chief charge of the boarders out of scho« be salary is 
451 uv year, With bourd and lodging. None hat a Protestant 
need apply. 
Address Rev. E. Barrrum, M.A.. Hertford. 


\ ’ . 
| BENE FIC ® and MARRIED 
“ CLERGYMAN, a Camt a ge M.A., 1esiding in Cheshire, 
whose son (then 125 ‘ppingham Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives FOU K BOYS. betwe 
the azes of 8 and 12, to EDUC } PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, Thereare two vacanc ies. Trefer tces to the Head 
Master of Uppit 4 i . 
Apply by le 































345, Strand, London. 


Ss HOLASTIC.—MASTER 


for Matl he matics, 100/., 801." GU; Mathematics and 
lassics, 100/., 707. 40. 30/,: German and Moth mé ities, 1507. ; 
on ch Draw! ing é0/., 401. ; French and German .: German 
and Music, 602, 40/.; English, French, and Drawing, 507, ; 
and several Junior Masters, 30/. 
Apply to S. VERSTRAETE ‘and Co., K 
Golden-square, W. No re ition fee, 
NIVERSIT —— 12 . 
UX IVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (Limited).—This Association. entirely conducted 
by grad uates of Oxford and Cambridge. Supplies Masters of 
Schools and Head of Families with TUTORS from those 
Universities. 
For particulars apply at the offices of the company, No. 9. 
Pall-imall East, 8.W. — —- — i a.m. Lo + p.m. 
. B. LOMER, M.A., Sceretary. 


Se HOLAST IC. —W AN TED to 
PURCHASE, a BOYS' BOARDING and DAY- 
= HOOL, or either, by a gentleman of experience in the pro- 
ession. 
Address, stating number of p upils, average terms, aniount 
req d, &e, sto Z "Post offic e, wn c ourt, 


REQUIRED 











istic 


ents, 37, 





’ 





\ TOOD-ENGRAVING.—Mr. G ILKS 

respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
tors, Man ¥ urers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
xecutin ery Dranch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
nioderate charges. 
London: 2! ge. Strand, W.C. 


POOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
LIBRAR [ANS.—WANTED, by a manied man, the 
MANAGEMENT of a genuine BUSINESS, in any of the 
above trades; has been ten years inthe same. Highest re- 
ferences can be gi yw 
Address “MN. 


















> 








* Deacon’s News-room, Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 


To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 

A rare opportunity for the PURCHASE of a genuine 

little BUSINESS in the country is at present open. Any per- 

$01 iwith 4 10 wishes to inakea clear income of about 
2002, can receive full particulars by applying to 
Mr. HOLMES, 48, Paternoster-row. 


ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them, 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASBURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums trom 100/. to W001, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 37. secures 1000/7. in case of DEAT! 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6/. to the Assure : 
wh ile laid np by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS, at the 
RAILWAY STATIONS. i 
Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON} £4. 
i7 @ | tid by this Company as CQ, "BNSATION 
‘ases, and 5041 Cases of persona Injury. * / 









~ 
rm 








The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue WAILWAY 
| JOU R the? INSURANCE TICKETS, cc pier Fm dats Dee. 
at all the 


Stati ons. 





~ EMP 
{ 64, Corn! ill 


y SPECIAL AcT oF PARLISSTExT,. iB1g - 
WILLIAM J. VL&N, Seotetaty, 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


—— ee 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
PULL ose pee of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 

try. is Ke may be inspected, or 

cants by letter, without pay- 

i@ GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 

. Wellingt we. 
ld 






















\ } i0ul of the 
“B 8 icilitate reference ; and also inclose | / 
two sti rt rey 
= -- 
wNGLISH and RITING MAS TER (in 
4 August). <A gentleman capable 1g the English 
lepartment of a college. Hem ate penman, nd 
t ighiy understand Englis ‘ and arith- 
ne 4 tw , Welling- 





ton-street 


E: NGL isi Ri E SIDENT MASTE R (imme- 

















y) for anior matt atics, ap story, 
zeog Lat w ti Y id ju ge 30, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6958, 10, Wellington. 
Fy BAD MATHEMATIC AL MASTER 
(¢ } highest ematics (as read 
rwWw la l inaco eve. Salary from 
841 10 er annu Ww ird and res ce. A Wrangler 
f ¢ ibridge w be ed. Address, inclosing two 
tamps, Box 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Vi ASTER, for a grammar school (after 
M mer). to give sound comr ial ins arection. 
.) know t 5 ut i T ils | 
{ t June 10t ad . inel osing gun | 
8, Box 5962, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 







One for m«¢ 
— 





treet, St trand, Wt 


PANT, 


CLASSICAL ASSISTAN 





in a boarding 























reet & wt 
fey, EC OND MASI oR SHIP in a gramm: wr 
\ s ). for a gentleman w h firm 

! s mathematics, ari 

I l iV ey lence i adnciar pt by 

t and 207. with l tea ead mast A Title 

uld i ity ta ned. R ired early 
i pee ’ toro stamina . 
we -st \ i 


TICE PI LINC [PAL of a ( SOLLEGE. The 












ofa privat ¢ 1 the South of Ireland 
seeks lan 3€ sed « ans to invest in the esta- 
me ng twent it’ pre It is situate 
in ‘ Park cr Co ate gentlem 
s 1. nelosing two stamps, Box 5970, 10, Wel- 
ington- W.¢ 
about 


Ws AN TE D a GENTLEMAN of 
s of age, wl has had some experience with 
t able to teach English 


y French well, and be 












and th idiments of Latin. He must 
and, a be a thorough disciplinarian. 
Locality ith. Salary 401, with board, lodging, and 
washing. Address, inclo s two stamps, Box 5972, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 
SSIST. AN'T MASTERS, one for classics 
4 thematics, the other for ewes h, German, 





and 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5974, 10, Wel- 
trand, W.C, 





SSISTANT MASTER in a= grammar- 
4 school, to take cha of the boys in play — urs and the 
I and ar neti One able + lertake the 







y from 25/., 
nek ing “two stamps, 


“Strand, W.c 





gt jualificati 
10, Wellingto 


n-street, 


STANT in a preparatory school, for a 
leman wl isa good classic and a member of the 
1Chur ch and willing to superintend the pupils in 
Salary 9/. monthly or 80/. per 






















annum, with: ours lodging. Applications to contain 

est lials ss, inclosing two stamps, Box 5978, 10, 

We n-street nd, W.C 

A FRENCH PROTESTANT LADY is 

4 ré ed 1 or school in Monmo yuthshire, to 

teach } mn F rman; also to 
nim oe i to 


’ Addr osing 
n-street, Strand, W. C. 


APPOINTME ENTS WANTED. 


i spointments Wanted are 

tional Registry. This 
articulars will be 
t of any fee. 
Critic 


Ful! ticulars of the follow 
t tl 











us Epu ATIONAL REGISTRY, 
t , W.C. 


nber of the 
i also inclose 





and DR AWING MASTER, 
inity. by af gentleman who gives 

os. Address, i sing two 

-street, Strand, W.C 








AS MASTER of 


a < sountry n: ational school, 





Second 
gaged durin: 
to su perintend 


A CLERG} Y MAN'S SON, 
4 Ma rina 3 iss sch , 


fle would 


the 









further parti- | 


, to take an active | 
f r | 


| AS GOVERN 









in the neigh- 








THE CRITIC. 





[June 21, 1862. 








\ § MATHEMATICAL and ENGLISH 


z MASTER in a public or private school, 


| disciplinarian, and possesses exce ellent testimonials. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11.405, 10, Wellington- street. W. Cc. 


| 
S PRIVATE 


N-RESIDENT 

t, in or near 
London University, aged 33, for high classics, middle mathe- 
matics, Hebrew, English generally; eight years’ experience, 
| publicand private. Address, . 7: iio Box 11,407, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


, Yr 
AS S RESIDENT or TRA ELLING 

in a gentleman's family, during part of the long vaca- 
tion, by an Oxford undergraduate of nine terms’ standing. 
Good references. Address incl ae x two stamps, Box 11,409, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 









S . 
As SCHOOLM. \STER, ORGANIS ; and 
CHOIRMASTER. by a marrie d, certificated, expe- 

| rienced master. He is fully competent to play any organ and 
| to conduct any choir; he is also accustomed to full choral 
| services. Can teach drawing. 
Excellent referenees and testimonials. 
two stamps, 30X 11,411, 10, Wellin gton- street, 








Address, 
Strand, w.c 


AS TUTOR in a family or “school, by a 
graduate of the University of Berlin. Teaches first- 
class mathematics, 2ek, Latin, French, German, and Italian, 
Age 26. Salary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition. 
Address, inclosing r tivo stamps, Box 11,413, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand. W. 








Yr 
As S TUT OR. by a gentleman who attained 

the highest honour of his college, and has had great ex- 
perience in teaching. Is competenttoteach English, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and the highest mathematics, 
also natural philosophy. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
| 11,415, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR in a gentleman’s 
| boys onder 12 years), by a gentleman, aged 20, who 
| teaches English, Latin, music, and the rudiments of French, 
| Greek, drawing, &c. Terms 461. to 501. Address. inclosing 
two stamps, Box 11.417, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


<aTon tr 
TAS JUNIOR ASSISTANT, by a young 
a ms = who can teach writing, arithmetic, Euclid, 
lish (with the analysis of sentences), and 
Satisfactory references. Salary not so 
nities for in pro vement. Address, 
X 11,419, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 





graphy. history, Eng 
junior Latin 
much ar 
inelosing two sté amps, 





YESS in a family where the 
f chi ildren are under 13 years of age, or as COMPANION 
toa lady Advertiser is accustomed to tuition, and teaches 
good music, singing. English, French (acquired in France), 
and the rudiments of German. The highest testimonlals and 
references can be given. Address, — stamps, Box 
11,421, 10, Welling rton-street Strand, W. 


AS S GOVERNESS to young children, or as 
4 COMPANION to a lady 





ary net under 20/. 





witha knowl ledge of fancy needlework. S 
Address, incl: osing. two stamps, Box 11,423, 10, 
street. Strand, W. 


AS GOV ERN YESS, by a lady who has 
resided five years in France. Is competent to teac! 
music, French, singing, drawing, dancing, embroidery, and 
the rudiments of Germ an; also to impart a sound 
education. She isa communicant of the Church of E ng la 


Address, inc losing an Box 11,425, 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, W.¢ 


AS GOVE RN JESS to” young x children in a 
Lt family, or ASSISTANT ina ladies’ school, Can teach 
English thoroughly, and the rudiments of music. Has had 
two years’ experience in tuition, and can give good references. 
Age 19. Terms 15/7. Address, er two stamps, Box 
11.427, 10, Wellington street, Strand. | 


S GOVERNESS to young ec ergy in a 
4 family. Is competent to teach English, music, singing, 
and the rudiments of French and drawing. Age20. Sheis 
now seeking her first situation; a salary, therefore, will not 
be so much an object as a comfortable home. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, 30x 11, 429) 10, Wel llington- ~street, W.c. 


S GOVERNESS in 
yi Teaches English, French, 
tha rudiments ot Italian and singing. Ten years’ éxperience 
in _ tion. Is the danghter of a deceased clergyman, and 80 
years of age. Salary from %5/. to 307. Address, inclosing two 
cig Box 11,431, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children, by a 
young lady, the daughter of a deceased clergyman, who 

can teach music, singing, drawing, the rudiments of French, 
and the usual branches of an English education. Address, 
Box 11,435, 10, Wellington- street. W.C, 





a school or family. 
and music thoroughly. also 











inclosing two stamps, 
S GOVERNESS in a private family or 

scheol, by a lady, aged 23, for German, French, music, 
and the rudiments of drawing Salary from 401. to 507 
Address, inc oes, two stamps, Box 11,435, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. 


. ro TraG : . ‘ 
AS GOV ERN ESS in a private family, by a 
4 lady. aged 21, of four years’ experience in teaching 
English, French, an@d music. Locality immaterial, and no 
objection to proceed abroad. Salary 25/. per annum. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11 437, 10, We llington-street, W.C, 


TERT ra hea 

AS DAILY or MORNING GOVERNESS, 
or to give Freuch and German lessons only (advanced 
pupils preferred). The locality of Brixton, Clapham, Wands- 
worth, and West-end of London, preferred, Advertiser is 21 
vears of age, and competent to teach thorough English, fluent 
French and German (acquired abroad), music, drawing, and 
the elements of Latin. Terms from 40 to 50 guineas. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,439, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS, within a mile 


4 »f King's-cross, by a lady aged 49, capable of instructing 














in the usual branches § sh literature, French, writing, 
arithmetic, and tolerable mu-ic. Salary 40/. per annum, 
Address, inclosit 8 two stam ps, Box 11,441, 10, Wellington 


street, Strand, W 


AS ENGLISH GOVERNESS ina na family, 
4 where accomplishments are not required. Has had 12 
years’ experience in teaching, and can give most satisfactor 

references. Is competent to impart a fair knowledge of the 
rudiments of French, and would have no objectiou to go 
abroad, nor to combine the duties of aCompanion. Age 30 








by a gentleman | 
| who can also teach good French and junior classics. Is a good |} 


London, _ an undergraduate of | 


TUTOR | 


No objection to the Colonies. | 
roe | 


r | 
family (to 


geo- | 


Has had much experience in | 
tuition. andis competent to impart a sound English education, | 


Wellington- | 





ISH! 4 § RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a heist 

orschool. Teaches English conti musie, French, 
dancing, and calisthenics, also the rudiments of German and 
drawing. Is the daughter of a classical professor, and has 
| had — rable experience in tuition. Age 2l. Salary from 
| 251. to < Address, Inclosing two stamps, Box 11,445, 10, 
|W ellington-street, Strand. W.« - ae tiie Lists 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gen- 
| tleman’s family, for English, French, music, drawing, 
| and the rudiments of Latin and Italian. Locality immaterial 
| No objection to travel. Addre inclosing two stamps, Box 
| 11,447, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| - a RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a 
| £ lady who is a first-rate musician and linguist, and 
| well versed in general knowledge and literature. Teaches 
| English, French, Italian, German, piano, harp, and singing. 
Is of the Engiish Church, and possesses the highest testimo- 
| nials. Wasapupil of Mrs. Anderson, the Queen’s pianist 
} 
| 








Age 30. Salary 200/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,449, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
GOVER- 


S RESIDENT FINISHING 
NESS in a nobleman’s or gentleman's family, by a lady 

| of Evangelical principles, between 30 and 40 years of age, 

capable of imparting a sound English education, with Frenc hn 

German, Italian, music (vocal and instrumental), drawing 

| with perspective, and the rudiments of Spanish and Latin. 
Salary from 89/. to 100/.. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11.451, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 

or teacher in a school, by a lady, aged 30, who under- 
| stands school discipline on the Pestalozzian system, and will 
undertake English, French, and music. Six years experience. 
Salary from 30/. to 402. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,453, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


7 

UNE DEMOISELLE 

sire trouver une situation dans une famille ou une pen- 

sion pour y enseigner le Francais. Elle a beaucoup d’expé- 

| rience dans lYenseignment, s'‘¢tant formée aux meilleurs mé- 

thodes. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,455, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W iC, 


x Trea 
S VISITING MUSIC GOVERNESS 
L (the West-end of London preferred). Advertiser is in 
her 20th year, and is competent to give superior instruction 

| in music, having studied 13 years under first-class professors. 
Terms for one pupil 3 guineas, if more than one a considera- 
tion expected. If in a school one guinea and a half per 
quarter. Will converse in French if required. Address, in- 

| closing two stamps, Box 11,457, 10, Well lington- street, W.C. 


SN URSEI RY GOV ER NESS, or assistant 


4 in ase —— Has had some experie nee ti tuit tion. Age 
19. Salarv ed from 20/. to 25/. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 1, 159, 10, W el ilington- strect, Strand, W. Cc. 


| G LENF IELD PA TE NT S' T ARCH, 
J USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
| AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, ae. - &e. 


| 
|\(QJEORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 
| 
} 

















86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-stre ot. 
and 1, St. Danson’ s-hill, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
| row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. A large and valu- 
| able’ stock of old bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “Six Vintage’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,"’ of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 
on payment. Price Lists free on application. 
| FRU RNITURE.— BARTHOLOMEW and 
FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy- 
men and others, in various parts of the country. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 
Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4 ft. 
by 8ft. £5 
Spanish } 
IN MOTOCCO ...... 000 eeeeeecescererseeccee 
Elegant Drawing- room Suites, from 
100 Wardrobes, from ....... 2 2 0to 5210 0 
Several Second-hand Suites ‘of “Drawing-room, Dining- 







5 0 







c 
(each) 018 6 
010 0to 5210 0 











room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
Estimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham-court-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 


ondon, W. 
U? ae 


NRIVALLED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the Wheeler 
and Wilson Manufacturing Company, with recent improve- 
ments and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder- 
Hemmer, &c. 
Exhibited at the International Exhibition, under the east end 
of the Picture Gallery and the Great Organ. 

Is now universally preferred above every other machine for 
family and manufacturing use, being the best forevery de- 
scription of work from its ah durability, ease, and the 
beauty of the work performed. It is the companion of all 
classes from the peeress to the peasant, Instructions gratis to 
every purchaser. In writing for an illustrated prospectus, 
which twill be forwarded post free, please state where this 
advertisement has been seen. 

Offices and Sale Rooms, 139, Regent-street, London, W. 

Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. A tastefuy 
stand, with perfect security against the loss of an umbrella. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

x +r “ ™ 

OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 

e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 

World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 

by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 

Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 

ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 

and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross eacli, 
with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schoo's. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Greham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 








Terms not under25/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,445, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





$7, Gracechurch-street, London. 
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THE CRITIC. 





JUNE 21, 1862.) 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
IBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA ; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature. 

By T. WESTWOOD. 

Orders should be sent at once to the Fretp Office, 346, Strand. 


~ To . ara ? 
HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
FIELD Office Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen ste Amps. —346, § Strand. 


EAU’ IFUL POETRY: the Choice est of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to their 
Treatment and prevention, illustrated by cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
ensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 

‘itzroy-square. 

“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable little 
work, comes tous in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- 
cellent and most temperate chapter on the Turkish Bath.’ 
Medical Critic. 

London: T. RicHarps, 37,Great Queen-street. 


P and S. BEYFUS have OPE NED 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
BR No. 144, OXFORD-STREET (nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
Aro respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied 
Stock of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
Goods carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Illustrate d Catalogues gratis and post free. 


HE BES. SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. 

He has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
Steads from ils.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 
jointsand patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. each; handsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 


21. 18s. 6d. to 291. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLI AMS. BUR TON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to ste rling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows: 


Fiddle or Thread or Lily King’s or 














——e Old Silver Brunswk Pane Military, 
Pattern. | Pattern. a &e. 

if ad re $. a £agdizsad 

12 Table Forks ........ 113 0;2 4 0|210 0,215 0 
12 Table Spoons... 113 0/2 490/210 0:215 0 
12 Dessert Forks 1 40/112 0/115 0,117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 40;1123 0;115 0/117 6 
12 Tea Spoons ........ 016 0}120)2 501170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt b wis | 010 0,015 6'015 0'015 0 
2 Sauce Ladles 060:':080'1090'09 6 


1 Gravy Spoon.. -|/09 6 61010 0,011 0;012 0 
—_ Spoons, giltbowls|0 3 410 46/05 0/050 
1 Mustard Spoon,gtbowl; 0 18/0 2 3\;0 26,026 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6/03 6,040,046 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 40!1 7 6/110 0,112 0 

7 

7 

4 








1 Butter Knife 6'0 60'070 
1 Soup Ladle... 0;017 01|:1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter ........ 6'0 501056 





TROGEE cccacostncesasdsecson | SO 9 | 7310 3141 19 6 i16 40 


Any article to be had singly at ‘the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., 21.15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner dishes. 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c, at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


















| Table | Dessert | ‘Cayvws 
I : . | Knives | Knives | ates 7 
vory Handles. | 3 per 
’ } _ per | per Pair 
| Dozen. Dozen. | 
} d & & | & 42 
3}-inch ivory handles 6 10 0 43 
3}-inch fine ivory handles 0 ll 6 | 43 
4-inch ivory balance handle 0 140); 46 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........... OF Oe) Fs 
4-inch finest Africanivory hé andles si 32 0 | 26 0 ll oO 
Ditto, with silver ferules.. 40 0 | 33 0 | 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles. silver f¢ s| 50 0 45 0 | 17 6 
Nickel electro silver handles, any | 
pattern .. ovo 25 0 19 0 | 7 6 
Silver handies of any pattern... 84 0 540 | 2 O 
Bone and Horn Handles—Knives | 
and Forks, per dozen. S & a di a4 
White bone handles .. «we | IL 0 2 et 26 
Ditto, balance handles .. 21 0 170] 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulders ... | 17. 0 14 0 40 
Ditto, very strong riveted h :ndles | 12 0 9 0 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 
carvers. 


‘ rpm TC . 
WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post It contains upwards of 500 
Iilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-Water Dishes Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ringes, Lamps. Gaselier ea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture &c , with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Showrooms, at 

89, Oxford-street, W. 
1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, a 6, Perry’s-place, 
and 1, Newman- ~mews, London. 


















On Friday next will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


A New Edition of F. MENDELSSOHN’S 


LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


Translated by LADY WALLACE, 
Will be READY on FRIDAY NEXT, the 27th instant. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and C 





0.5 14, Ludgate-hill. 


THE LIFE OF THE ELDER BRUNEL, THE ENGINEER. 


New Edition, now ready, in Svo. with a Portrait on Steel and 16 Illustrations on Wood, price 14s, 


LIFE OF SIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, 


Civil Engineer, V.P., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
“A memoir of Sir M. I. Brunel’s life would necessarily ; and valuable engineering coadjutors during the construction 
p oss ess great interest for engineers 0 f every class and grade. | of the Thames Tunnel, and the detailed account which he 
Here we have a work which not ¢ nly possesses this interest, , here gives of that great work constitutes an admirable con- 


but is also greatly enhanced in value in consequence of the | tribution to engineering literature. This life will be 


intimate acquaintance with Brunel's greatest undertakings | received with great profit and interest by our readers, and 


which the author enjoyed, and of the clear and effective | will worthily take a permanent place in every professional 
manner in which he has embodied his knowledge in this man’s library.” — Engineer. 
biography. Mr. Beamish was one of Brunel’s most active 


London: LONGMAN, GREE - and sei 14, Ludgate-hill. 


A NEW “NOVEL, 


THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE,” 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES, 
WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ConTENTS OF No. XVIII., For JuweE, 1862. 

Mormonism and its Founder. 
Old Non-Conformists not Modern Dissenters. 
A Few Words to Boys at Home. 
Calendar for June. 
Correspondence, &c. 


The Orphans. 
Agnes Dale—Chap. VI. The Miser’s Death 
Ode, by the Poet Laureate. 
Wood, Iron, and Shot. 
Chinese Idolatry. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


Now ready, price 2ls., handsomely bound in cloth, Pedacoriscg THE FIRST of 


dueen: the Aady’s Gdleckly Journal, 


Containing Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings, Pi i 
1 PORTRAITS OF THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR PERSONAGES 


About, Edmond. Dilke, Mr. 
Alice, Princess, Duncombe, Thomas, 
Andrews, Mrs. Eglinton, Ear! of, 





Lacordaire, Pere. Portugal, King of. 
MacClellan, General Prussia, King of. 
Martineau, Miss. Prussia, Queen of 





Austria, Empress of. } Ernst Il, Duke of Saxe Mason, Mr. Saqui, Madame. 
Becker, Oscar. Coburg-Gotha. Nightingale, Miss. Slidell, Mr 
Bonheur, Rosa. ' Fairbairn, Thomas. | Orleans Family. St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. 
Cambridge, Princess Mary. Fechter. Peel, Sir Robert. Tennent, Sir .!as. Emerson. 
Consort, the Prince. Hill, Guinness, | Pope Pins IX, and his Wellington, Duchess of, 
Deerfoot. | Hill, Mrs. Councillors. 

2. ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK 


AND 
3. TWENTY COLOURED DRAWINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS, FASHION PLATES, Xe. &c., 
OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST: 


Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready for working. Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. | Medallion Bordcr for Wool-work. 





Royal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work. | Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress 

Bengal Rose: Illustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. | Scarlet Poppy: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower 
Fashionable Mantles. | making. 

Hand-screen in Bead-work. | The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 

Photograph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall. Banner Screen for Bead-work. 


Price 21s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the Office 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Pa ow ready, demy 8vo. price 15s. e 
IE PORT and TRADE of “LON YDON, 
Historical, Statistical, Local and Genere’. By CHAR LES 
CAPPER, Manager of the Victoria (London) Docks. 
SsuTs, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price lés. 


IRST PRINCIPLES. By HERBERT 
SPENCER, Author of “Social Statics,"’ “ Principles of 
P ne ay,” “Essays, Scientific, Political and Speculativ e," 
and “ Educ ation, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.’ 

WILLIAMS and NorGatr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
TEACHING TO R rrp 

In crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ¢ 
STMU LTANEOUS ME "THOD of 
- TEACHING to READ, ad ipted to Primary Schools. 
By GEORGE WHITE, Head Master of the Abbey-street 
Schools, London, N.E. 
Hortston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


Cloth, Is. 
j TILKEY’S LETTERS from the 
PENINSULA, ITALY, &c. (inciuding Lisbon, Cintra, 
Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Genoa, La Riviera, Nice, &c.) 
“ Pleasant —thoughtful—observant."—(itic. 
“For a tourist we strongly recommend.” —/ra. 
London: ErrrmsGuamM WILson, Royal Exchange. 








HOW TO WIN A BIRD'S HEART, &c.—65th Thousand. 


7 
K IDD’S (W.) SHILLING CANARY | 
: or BOOK, the only Practical Work on the Preeding, | 
Feeding, Rearing, Keeping, and Taming of this Universal | 
Pet, costs 1s., post free. 

“Whatever is worth doing at all, is surely worth doing well. 
Everybody, therefpre, who keeps a bird, and would learn how | 
to preserve it in health and in song, o1 iwht to read Mr. Kidd’s 

300k of British Song Birds.’""—Athenwum. | 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





OUR SONG- BIRDS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 
Jc 22D's (W.) BRITISH SONG-BIRDS, 
WARBLERS, and BIRDS of PASSAGE, The New 

Edition is now ready, beautifully Illustrated and elegantly 
»ound. Price 8s. pust free. 

“No mansion, no homestead, no cottage, can be properly 
furnished without the addition of William Kidd's Popular 
* Treatise on Song-Birds.'"’—Literary Gazette. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


WIT. PHILOSOPHY, AND 


r va 
M*- KIDD’S SUMMER ‘“ “GOSSIPS, ee 
4 From the Morning Post. 

“To hear William Kidd address children—children of a/l 
ages—and relate to them from his inexhaustible and ever- 
varying budget of delightful Anecdotes of Animals, things 
(to them) betore unknown, is, we hardly need say, an especial 
treat. Laying aside all pretension to dignity, Mr. Kidd be- 
comes a child forthe nonce. He evidently forgets everybody 
but the fun-loving children whom he sees and hears laughing 4 
joyously around him, ‘This is true philosophy.’ 

Partio ~eaed of Mr. Kipp's New ANECDOTAL “Gossirs” 

post fre 

Apply, by letier to Mr. Wx. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 

8, Great C astle-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


MR. KIDD ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
\ R. KIDD’S SUMMER ANECDOTAL 
+ ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “A GENIAL GOSSIP 
about BIRDS and other DOMESTICATED ANIMALS,” is 
now in COURSE of ORAL DELIVERY in all parts of the 
Country. 
Apply, by letter on/u, to Mr. WM. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 


8, Great C astie-street, Regent-street, London, W. 


THE DOGS’ OWN NIGHT.—JULY 8. 

= 
\ R. KIDD’S Grand SUMMER “GOSSIP,” 
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THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
HE ENTERTAINMENT projected by the members of the 
Savage Club, and cordially supported by a large body of gen- 
tlemen well known in literature and the arts, was given with complete 
success on Saturday evening last, the 14th inst., at the St. James’s 
Hall. About a hundred gentlemen sat down to the banquet, and 
among that number thirty-two were representatives of the foreign press. 
Among the mest distinguished foreign journalists present may be 
named M. Vintemessant, Jtédacteur of Figaro; M. Barraru, of 
L’ Opinion Nationale; M. Hevzx, of La Patrie; Mr. Bowes, of Ga- 
lignani; besides members of the staff of the Constitutionel, Revue 
Scientifique, Le Monde Iilustré, Le Journal de St. Petersbourg, La 
Patrie, the Gottenburg Journal, the Danish Atheneum, the Leipsic 
Gazette, New York World, La Presse Théatricale, Siccle, Indépendance 
Belge, and others. The health of her Majesty the QueEN was re- 
ceived with great cordiality by the foreigners; and in answer to the 
toast ‘* Our Guests,” speeches were made in seven different languages, 
one gentleman, Mr. Heapianp, addressing the company in four lan- 
guages, 

It is impossible that such an occurrence as this can take place 
without begetting a better understanding between British and foreign 
journalists than has hitherto existed. As we have before attempted 
to point out, the errors into which some of our visitors have fallen, in 
estimating our habits and customs, have been merely those mistakes 
to which all are prone who have not long and with the best opportu- 
nities studied our language and national characteristics. None should 
be more tolerant of this kind of error than Englishmen, for none 
have better reason to know, by their own shortcomings when abroad, 
how difficult it is to master foreign tongues and foreign manners. At 
this entertainment were present representatives of most of our leading 
‘ournals, though, of course, petty jealousies served to keep some away 
who might with good grace have been present. ‘The attendance, how- 
ever, offered a fair and creditable sample of the English press, and the 
promoters of the entertainment may congratulate themselves upon 
having set the example for bringing about that which must bring 
foreign and English journalists to a better appreciation of each other. 

We are glad to hear on the authority of the Daily Telegraph that 
this is not to be the only entertainment in honour of our foreign 
guests. Stimulated by the example set at St. James’s Hall, another 
banquet is spoken of, at which Lord Mayor Cunrrr is to preside—* a 
thoroughly national banquet,” says the writer, ‘‘where the most 
eminent men of the British empire shall meet the most eminent men 
of foreign countries.” This is as it should be; and, moreover, it 
seems to be rendered all the more necessary by certain proceedings of 
which we hear for the first time from the writer in the Daily Telegraph. 
The Lorp Mayor's feast, it would appear, is to offer a marked contrast 
to “some hole-and-corner gathering where second-rate strangers are 
invited to hob and nob with second-rate Englishmen, and the riotous 
jollity of a pot-house is palmed upon foreigners as a representation of 
amenities of English society.” Of course we are deeply concerned to 
hear that anything so disgraceful as pot-house hob-nobbing should 
have been offered to our foreign visitors ; but the writer of the Daily 
Telegraph no doubt knows all about it. Perhaps, however, it would 
have been more decorous had he kept this dreadful secret to himself. 

A great scandal has been suffered to appear about something which 
has happened at ihe Great Exhibition. It is discovered that some of 
the gentlemen representing the press are amenable to treating, and 
that some of them are even base enough to seek out opportunities for 
bartering promises of praise for luxurious fare and good wines. The 
Times published a very indignant article denouncing the whole system 
in vigorous and emphatic Saxon, calling the bribers fools for their 
pains, and all the bribees rogues; boasting that their journal is served 
by gentlemen who are too honourable to become subject to such 
influences, and inviting all upon whom any attempt is made to levy 
black mail by the promise of a puff in the Times, to give the impostor 
into custody, and prosecute him at the expense of the journal. The 
boast of the unimpeachable honour of the gentlemen of their staif 
would perhaps have come with a better grace if it had not been 
coupled with a suggestion that their representatives also found it to 
their self-interest to be honest. 

Of course there is nothing in this virtuous denunciation of a vile 
and debasing custom to which every honest journalist will not cor- 
dially assent. The only objections we have to make are, that it is 
made so late, and that it does not go far enough. As a practice, this 
habit of feting the gentlemen of the press has obtained from time 
immemorial, When a manager opens a theatre, or a ship is launched, 
or a railway is opened, or an entertainment, or a shop, or anything 
that can be benefited by printed praise, a spread to the press has been 
the invariable concomitant. We have been invited to celebrate with 
turtle and champagne the opening of a tramway, the inauguration of 
an entertainment, the discovery of a new system of ventilation, and 
the hundredth night of a popular piece. This sort of thing has been 
going on for years past—possibly ever since the Times was a power 
in the land ; yet this is the first time within our knowledge that the 
press has done anvthing to repudiate the imputation of being bribable 
through their bellies, 
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A larger question, moreover, appears to be involved in this, which 
might as well be discussed honestly and openly—the general purity of 
the press. Men, we are told, shall not live by bread alone, and there 
are bribes of greater weight than the galantines and champagne con- 
sumed by a few hungry reporters. Where is the line of bribery 
to be drawn? May a man take fifty pounds who would be dis- 
graced for taking a guinea? When we see the names of cer- 
tain eminent journalists included in the visiting list at Cam- 
bridge House, can we close our eyes to the fact that there is 
as palpable, though not quite so gross a bribe as hard cash? 
When we know that a member of the Government is allowed to 
write leading articles in support of himself, can we call that by any 
other name than corruption? When we see journalist after journalist 
write himself into a comfortabie post in the public service, shall we be 
too hard upon the wretched gormandisers of sandwiches and sherry 
at South Kensington? And when we look at South Kensington itself, 
and behold the vast pot of jobbery and corruption seething, in which 
all kind of unclean animals swim in the fat of the land, shall we lay 
on the whip so very hard upon the minor offenders, and let the greater 
criminals escape scot free. 

Sir Davin Brewster desires the following correction of a statement 
that the interests of British exhibitors are being neglected by the 
British members of the jury appointed to examine the philosophical 
instruments : 

Sir,—It is stated in your paper of June 14th “ that I have never once attended 
the meetings of the jury on philosophical instruments.” ‘This is a mistake. I 
have attended those meetings more than once, and assisted in tke adjudication 
of medals to many English and foreign exhibitors. I am confident that the 
interests of the English exhibitors have been carefully watched by Mr. 
Glaisher, Prof. Wheatstone, Prof. W. Thomson, Mr. Garnot, Mr. Brooke, Col. 
Lestrange, and Mr. Golter: and lam sure that the foreign jurors have not taken 
advantage of the necessary absence of their English colleagues by making unfair 
adjudications to their own countrymen,—I am, Sir, yours most truly, 

Atheneum, June Lith, 1862. D. BREWSTER. 

Another correction is also made in the following : 

Sir,—Permit me to correct a word which appears in your number of to-day. 
In a paragraph, in page 591, you mention the author of * Alice Gray ’’ as “‘ Mr. 
William Ince,” who formerly resided in the village of Kegworth.” It should be 
“ Mr. William Mee.” Having a connection with the village—my father residing 
just outside of it—I have frequently seen Mr, Mee, of whose death, however, I 
was unaware till I saw your announcement. His brother, a carrier, is still 
living at Kegworth. He wrote many other poetical pieces. 1 saw a coilection 
of three or four copied by his own hand in a lady’s album only a year ago—the 
writing still firm and good. The admired song was included in the list. The 
sentiments expressed in the latter were, 1 believe, not fictitious, being truthful 
echoes of his own personal experieuce.—I am, Sir, yours, Ke. 

W. E. Jourpary. 

3, Barrow Hill-place, Regent’s-park, June 1ith, 1862. 

SIR H. RAWLINSON AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

CIR HENRY RAWLINSON, on the 13th of this month, gave 
S an interesting account of the manner in which the students 
of Assyrian writings had proceeded in their laborious attempt to 
interpret the mass of inscriptions which have been brought within 
the last sixteen years from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
chiefly with a view of showing that Sir Cornewall Lewis has had no 
just grounds for wholly ignoring all that they have accomplished, 
any more than he has had for the bitter sneers to which he has treated 
the Egyptologists. With this object Sir H. Rawlinson gave a compre- 
hensive survey of the course which has been pursued by himself and the 
other European scholars who have paid attention to these studies from 
the time when Grotefend made the first real commencement, in 1802, till 
they were taken up again and brought to a successful end, first in Persia, 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson himself, and then in Germany and Fraace by 
MM. Lassen and Burnouf. In all of these researches, Sir Henry con- 
tended that the Orientalists had made no single assumption other than 
what they were thoroughly entitled to make, and which woull have 
been made by any classical scholar who was called upon to interpret 
an unknown classical inscription—that they had not reasoned, as was 
asserted of them, from hypothesis to hypothesis—and that they had 
the soundest logical grounds for the conclusions at which they had arrived. 
Sir H. Rawlinson commenced by stating that the foundation of ali their re- 
searches were some trilingual and triliteral tablets still existing in Persia, 
and which apparently contained decrees or statements of lineage in three 
languages and in three distinct sets of characters. These languages have been 
usually called the Persian, Median, and Babylonian or Assyrian, and of 
these the Persian branch is evidently the clearest, the simplest, and the 
best executed. Moreover, from the position in which, the tablets are 
placed, it may be reasonably conjectured that the Persian is intended to 
fill the most conspicuous place, and, further, to have been executed by an 
artist who was well acquainted with the language he wrote. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson stated that it was in 1835 that he first undertook the investi- 
gation of the Cuneiform character, and that at that time he was only 
aware that Grotefend had decyphered some of tlhe names of the early 
rulers of the Achemenian dynasty ; but which, nowever, of these he had 
made out he was wholly ignorant. He had neither a copy of Gro- 
tefend’s alphabet, nor could he learn what particular inscriptions he had 
copied. ‘The first materials Sir H. Rawlinson submitted to analysis were 
two sculptured tablets from Mount Alwand, near Hamadan, copies of which 
were exhibited at the lecture. These tablets he had himself accurately 
copied on the spot, so that he could depend upon every wedge and stroke. 
Though not exactly the same, these tablets contained inscriptions almost 
identical with those on which Grotefend had worked, and which were 
copied at Persepolis by Niebuhr. 

These two tablets, in common with most of those which have been 
found in Persia, were, as we have stated, trilingual and triliteral. They 
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were engraved, respectively, by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and his son 
Xerxes ; and they both commence with the same invocation to Ormazd, 
and exhibit the same enumeration of royal titles and the same statement 
of paternity and family; they are, in fact, identical, except in the names 
of the kings and of their respective fathers. It followed, therefore, that 
when Sir Henry Rawlinson compared and underlined the Persian columns 
of the two inscriptions, he found that the characters coincided through- 
out, except in certain particular groups, which it was reasonable to sup- 
pose had been thus individualised for the purpose of representing proper 
names. Sir Henry Rawlinson further noticed that there were but three 
of these distinct groups in the two inscriptions ; for the group which 
occupied the second place in one inscription, and which, from its position, 
suggested the idea of its representing the name of the father of 
the King, who was there commemorated, corresponded with the 
group which occupied the (jirst place in the other inscription; 
and thus not only served determinatively to connect the two in- 
scriptions together, but, in case the groups should turn out to 
be proper names, appeared also to indicate a genealogical succession. 
It seemed in the highest degree probable that in these three groups of 
characters were the proper names of three consecutive generations of the 
Persian monarch, and his hypothesis proved to be true, when the first 
three names, Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, were applied at hazard to 
the three groups, according to the succession. 

On the first conjecture or hypothesis appearing to be correct, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson proceeded to collate, as far as possible, the Persian paragraphs 
of the Behistun inscription with the tablets from Hamadan, and, by this 
means, while he obtained other confirmations of the truth of the principle 
upon which he had worked, he acquired also the native forms of the 
names, Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, Achemenes, and Persia, affording 
him, in all. the basis of an alphabet of eighteen letters, which have since 
retained the same determinate value which was at first assigned to them. 
After working for several years on the copies of all the Persian Cuneiform 
inscriptions to be found in Persia, Sir Henry was able to send to Europe 
in 1839 the first sketch of his labours, which, in all essential matters, 
subsequent researches have only tended to confirm. 

The next labour was to attempt the decypherment of the other colamns 
of Cuneiform writing which occur, side by side, with the Persian, namely, 
the Median and the Assyrian or Babylonian. Now, to accomplish this 
end, Sir Henry Rawlinson pursued the same method, essentially, as he 
had pursued in his investigation of the Persian branch: he picked out 
the proper names, and from them m ade uphis first alphabet. Thus the 
Persian inscriptions. which had been decyphered, gave more than eighty 
proper names of which the equivalents were to be found in the parallel 
columns of the Assyrian and Median, and the presumption was strong that 
most of these names would not be written very differently in the thre lan- 
guages, bearing in mind the relative euphonic changes. By these means 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR HENSLOW. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Stevens Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., 
late Rector of Hitcham, and Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. By the Rev. Lreonarp Jenxyns, M.A. London: Van 
Voorst. 12mo. pp. 278. 

LD gece HAS BEEN LONG BUSY among the ranks of the men of 
= science—very busy—for several years past. The scientific lumi- 
naries seem to appear in constellations, and like constellations they 
culminate and pass away together. Many and heavy have been the 
losses in some of the learned societies, so as to awaken frequent and 
anxious inquiries respecting their prospects in the future. Perhaps it 
will be well if we learn to take a little more notice of the young and 
rising men, even at the partial expense of those veteran celebrities 
upon whom we now shower superfluous attentions. 

At present we have to speak of one whose associates belonged chiefly 
to the last generation, and whose pupils are the men of the present 
day. The tale of his life should meet with a wide and cordial recep- 
tion, for he was a genuine specimen of the English worthy, one who 
laboured long and diligently, doing good without ostentation, and 
winning respect rather than applause. 

The biographer, whose relationship was more than that of a fellow- 
student and brother-clergyman, for Professor Henslow had married 
his sister, is himself a naturalist of note, who has written many papers 
(commencing in 1824), onallthe branchesof Zoology, and whose history 
of“ British Vertebrate Animals” is the best manual we possess. He 
acknowledges the assistance of the Professor’s son-in-law, Dr. Hooker 
of Kew, and other members of the family, as well as scientific friends ; 
and gives a list of above one hundred articles, chiefly on scientific 
subjects, contributed to various journals. We regret that he has not 
thought it desirable to print any original letters, for some there must 
be in existence worth preserving ; though all we have received are so 
brief as to accredit the statement that Mr. Henslow could write a 
dozen letters as well as compose a sermon, and prepare an examination 
paper on botany in the course of one long country morning. We first 
became acquainted with Mr. Henslow in 1841, at the Plymouth meeting 
of the British Association, being introduced by his senior and surviving 
friend, Professor Sedgwick. From that time we met him occasionally, 
perhaps every year, and saw little change in him, unless that he became 
handsomer as he advanced in life, but the same kindly and unassuming 
manners marked him from first to last. He was a strong man, rather 
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about a hundred Babylonian or Assyrian characters were procured, and 
formed Sir Henry Rawlinson’s first alphabet. Since that time the study of 
these recondite inscriptions has been actively followed up. and new labourers 
have appeared capable of pursuing the course first opened out by Grotefend. 

Nor, indeed, has there been wanting sound evidence of the truth of 
the results at which these scholars have arrived, and such, too, as Sir 
Cornewall Lewis cannot really pretend to ignore. Of these, perhaps 
the most complete was afforded by means of the Asiatic Society of 
London. It was agreed that a considerable portion of the inscriptions 
on the cylinder of Tiglath Pileser I. should be sent to Sir H. Raw- 
linson, Dr. Oppert, Dr. Hincks, and Mr. Fox Talbot severally, with 
the request that each of these gentlemen would make his own in- 
dependent translation, and return the same ina sealed envelope to the 
Asiatic Society by a certain day. A committee was then formed, con- 
sisting of the late Professor Wilson, Dr. Cureton, Dean Milman, 
and some others, who should open the envelopes and compare 
together the translations so sent in. This was done, and it was ascer- 
tained that the similarity between the four translations was most 
remarkable, and that, in the case of those made by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son and Dr. Hincks, many of the sentences were absolutely iden- 
tical. Surely such a coincidence must be admitted by all fair minds 
as conclusive evidence of the truth of the method of interpretation, unless, 
indeed, any one can imagine that these four scholars—rivals we may 
justly call them—met together and determined to bamboozle the public! 
Nor is this all: a series of documents exist at Paris, at Venice, and in the 
British Museum, being vases in alabaster, bearing on them inscriptions in the 
three sets of Cuneiform characters and in hieroglyphics. The hieroglyphic 
names have been long since made out by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. 
Poole to mean, severally, Xerxes or Artaxerxes; and the Persian 
Cuneiform legend may be read to the same effect by any one who will take 
the trouble to apply to it the alphabets of Rawlinson or Lassen. Of 
course, a sceptic of the school of Sir George Lewis will reply that this is 
only to confirm “ignotum per ignotius,’ and to urge that he disbelieves 
the interpretation of both alike. But sounder critics will, we imagine, 
think the coincidence of the interpretation of these two differing inscrip- 
tions affords rather a strong presumption in favour of the two systems of 
interpretation which have been applied respectively to the Cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical legends. Certain it is that .n the case of one of these 
vases—that in the Treasury of St. Mark’s, at Venice—the meaning ot 
the hieroglyphics had been made out before the Cuneiform alphabets were 
published. A copy of the vase, with the na. «of Xerxes, recently found 
by Mr. Newton at Halicarnassus, under the ruins of the Mausoleum, was 
exhibited to the meeting, together with long lists of proper names in the 
Persian and equivalent Babylonian characters, showing the process 
whereby Sir H. Rawlinson had commenced the interpretation of the 
Assyrian inscriptions. 


AND FOREIGN LITERATURE 


below the middle height, and in his younger days could walk forty 
miles with a geological knapsack, and dance at a ball on his return at 
evening, The photograph, which forms the frontispiece of this memoir, 
though taken from a posthumous bust, gives a good idea of him. 

Professor Henslow was born at Rochester, on the 6th February, 
1796, and died on the 16th May, 1861, in his 66th year. He was 
grandson of Sir John Henslow, Chief Surveyor of the Navy. His father 
was a solicitor, who, for a time, carried on business as a wine-merchant 
and brewer, in partnership with his father-in-law, Mr. Stevens, of 
Gads-hill, but afterwards returned to the practice of his own pro- 
fession, and died so lately as 1854, at the age of 83. The future pro- 
fessor learned to watch the habits of birds in his father’s aviary, and 
he is said to have shown a propensity for collecting curiosities of 
natural history when quite a child. In 1805 he was placed in a school 
at Camberwell, where he appears to have remained some time, and to 
have entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1814. George 
Samuel (or “Samouelle”) who afterwards published (in 1819) the 
** Entomologist’s Useful Compendium,” was drawing-master at the 
Camberwell school, and taught young Henslow to collect and set 
insects, and introduced him to J. F. Stephens, the entomologist, and 
to Dr. Leach, of the British Museum, where Samouelle himself after- 
wards became an assistant, and remained, as some of us remember, 
till less than twenty-five years ago. Mr. Henslow for many years 
cherished his first boyish aspiration—to follow the footsteps of Levail- 
lant in Africa! In his holiday excursions he collected all manner of 
living things, and some of them being new to British Natural History, 
were dedicated to him by Dr. Leach. Among these was a small 
freshwater bivalve (Cyclas) obtained in the Cam ; the swimming-crab 
(Polybius Henslowii), found on the north coast of Devon; and a 
curious radiate animal (the Synapta inkerens), omitted by E. Forbes 
in his “ History of British Starfishes,” but now well known and much 
sought after by votaries of the microscope; the original example may 
still be seen, labelled by Dr. Leach, * Jemania Henslowii,” found 
under stones at Aberystwith in 1819. 

He became acquainted with Mr. Sedgwick in 1818, and the follow- 
ing Easter accompanied him to the Isle of Wight, where he took a 
good lesson in field-geology, and projected the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society, which was soon after established, and now musters 
above 500 members. In the long vacation of the same year he visited 
the Isle of Man, and prepared a paper, which was printed in the 
“Geological Transactions” of 1821. It was here that he obtained, 
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among other fossils, the remarkable species of Goniatite which 
Sowerby named after him, and Buckland figured in his ‘* Bridgewater 
Treatise.” In the summer of 1821 he made a general survey of the 
geology of Anglesea, and published it in the “ Transactions” of the 
new Philosophical Society. In 1822 he succeeded Dr. E. D. Clarke 
as Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, and pub- 
lished a syllabus of his lectures in 1823. Later in the same year 
(1822) he was elected Regius Professor of Botany, on the death of the 
Rev. ‘I’. Martyn, who had held it for sixty-three years, and for the 
last half of the time had given no lectures; the salary being 200/. a 
year. Professor Henslow resigned the chair of Mineralogy in 1828, but 
retained the Botanical till the end of his life. He also held the office 
of ‘* Walker’s Lecturer,” which gave him the use of the Botanic 
Gardens; but as this was small and shut up in the heart of the town, 
he induced the University in 1831 to purchase thirty acres of ground 
in a better situation. The new garden was laid out in 1846, with the 
assistance of Mr. Murray, the late curator, but the houses were built 
at a later period, after the plans of his successor, Mr. Stratton. The 
belt of trees surrounding the garden contains nearly every sort that 
will stand our climate, arranged, as far as possible, in accordance 
with their natural relations, and is one of the most perfect Arboreta 
in the kingdom. The Professor was at the same time earnestly 
engaged in the formation of a museum of dried plants and specimens 
to illustrate his lectures. In the first seven years he had an 
attendance of sixty to eighty students, and made his lectures interesting 
by the use of diagrams and by examinations or ‘ dissections” of 
specimens. He also organised excursions, in which his class was 
joined by the entomologists. Professor Henslow paid great attention 
to structural and physiological botany, as may be seen by his syllabus 
(1828), ‘ Examination of a Hybrid Digitalis” (Cam, Phil. Tr. 1831), 
and the “ Principles of Botany,” published in 1836. Between these 
years he contributed many original observations in botany and zoology 
to Loudon’s Magazine, and, at a later period, to the Gardener’s Chro- 
nicle. His views on species were more latitudinarian than those of his 
successor. He believed that he had raised primroses and oxlips from 
the seed of the cowslip, and was prepared to admit that other forms 
as widely different as these, might have a common origin; but we may 
be excused for doub... ~ the sufficiency of experiments made thirty 
years ago, 

Protessor Henslow married the sister of his biographer in 1823, and 
the next year took orders, and obtained the curacy of Little St. Mary, 
in Cambridge. There he resided for above fifteen years, lecturing and 
preparing private pupils for examination, and holding evening meet- 
ings at his house, which became the centre of natural-history-socicty 
in the town. ‘This was, probably, the happiest portion of his life, for 
it must have been more congenial to preside over the well-springs of 
English intellect than to contend with the ignorance and depravity of 
an untoward rustic population. In 1832 Lord Chancellor Brougham 
gave Mr. Henslow the vicarage of Cholsey, in Berkshire, worth 340/, 
a year; but he did not leave Cambridge, spending only the long 
vacation among his parishioners. Tis political friends had hitherto 
belonged chiefly to the Conservative party, and he had always sup- 
perted Lord Palmerston, who was for many years one of the members 
for the University. But in 1834 he published an address to the Re- 
formers of Cambridge, and after the election contest of 1835 he 
appeared as the nominal prosecutor of the Conservative agents for 
bribery. This brought upon him no small amount of personal obloquy, 
balanced, however, by three handsome testimonials from the town and 
Liberal committees, and by the more prominent notice of the Govern- 
ment. ‘T'wo years after this affair he was presented by Lord Mel- 
bourne to the living of Hitcham, in Suffolk, worth 1200J. a year, and 
it appears to have been under consideration whether he should not be 
appointed to the vacant bishopric of Norwich. Professor Henslow 
was contented to lose the “toss up;” it would not have much in- 
creased his income, and he did not consider himself well fitted to be 
a Bishop. Early associations and long habit had made him a natu- 
ralist, and though gifted with unflinching courage and tenacity of 
purpose, he was unversed in polemics and unaccustomed to debate; 
he would probably have failed as completely as Dr. Stanley to supply 
the want, then felt by the Whig Ministry, of a counterpoise for the 
zealous Bishop of Exeter. 

Professor Henslow did not give up his residence in Cambridge till 
1839, when he found that the duties of so large a parish could not be 
properly attended to except by living constantly amongst his people. 
From that time he was scarcely ever away, except when lecturing at 
Cambridge; and, for more than twelve years, he was not absent from 
Hitcham a single Sunday. In 1836 he had been placed on the Senate 
of the University of London; and, from 1838 to 1860, he was Ex- 
aminer in Botany to the same—an engagement which brought him to 
London every year for a short time. He had been a promoter of the 
British Association since its foundation in 1832, attended most. of its 
annual gatherings, and contributed to the pages of its ‘*’Transactions.” 
In Suffolk he was a justice of the peace, like most of the superior 
clergy, and for years attended regularly the sittings four miles from 
home. The bare mention of these things will show that the quiet 
country clergyman had undertaken an amount of work such as few 
clerks or artisans would submit to, and render probable the belief 
that his last illness was brought on by incessant mental and manual 
labour. 

The rustic population of Hitcham amounted to about 1000 indivi- 
duals, and the poor-rate to above 10002. The people are described 
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as having been “sunk in the lowest depths of moral and physical de- 
basement,” ‘ addicted to poaching, sheep-stealing, drunkenness,” and 
* even witchcraft.” There were no influential persons in the parish 
to aid the rector, and the farmers—intellectually little raised above 
the labourers they employed—were doggedly opposed to him in all 
his schemes. Professor Henslow commenced at once the attempt to 
win them over by kindness and conciliation. He got up a cricket 
club; had an annual exhibition of fireworks on his lawn; introduced 
ploughing matches ; and attended the meetings and gave lectures at 
the Hadleigh club. He at once established the village school on a 
better footing, although he had to bear the greater part of the expense 
himself in the erection of a school-house and payment of the teacher. 
The success of his lectures to the farmers led him to address to them 
a series of letters in the Bury Post, which were separately reprinted 
in 1843. But when he attempted, after some years, to establish the 
allotment system, he aroused their fiercest opposition ; they assembled 
in strong numbers at a vestry, and pledged one another to refuse em- 
ployment to any day-labourer who should hold an allotment. To 
this the rector replied by circulating a short printed statement, in 
which he declared himselfthe champion of the poor, and that nothing 
should deter him from carrying out his plans. He had always urged 
the farmers to * cultivate” their labourers; to secure them constant 
employment ; an° increase their general intelligence, to enable them- 
selves to take advantage of improved methods of culture. He held, 
that if the land were well tilled there would be no surplus labourers; and 
his efforts were ultimately so far successful in producing a better feel- 
ing between the farmers and men, that, at the time of his death, there 
was no redundancy of labour in the parish, and the numbers of 
allotments amounted to nearly one hundred and fifty. 

As a means of bringing out the results of his teaching, Professor 
Henslow established two annual horticultural shows, held on the lawn 
before the rectory, at which prizes were given for fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, and honey. At these exhibitions the Hitcham allottees often 
distanced all competitors in the excellence of their produce. Prizes 
were also given to the village botanists, and for the rest there were 
games of foot-ball and swings, and tents with exhibitions of prints and 
curiosities, and apparatus, upon which “ lecturets” were given. The 
most remarkable feature of the Hitcham school was the teaching 
botany as a means of intellectual training, for ‘ strengthening the 
observing faculties.” The Professor himself attended every Monday 
afternoon for an hour or two; the pupils were all volunteers, and 
limited to 42. Fresh specimens of plants were provided for examina- 
tion, and printed lists and instructions distributed. A series of nine 
large coloured diagrams was prepared and adopted by the Govern- 
ment Department of Science and Art; copies of them, with the 
apparatus and papers, may be seen at the South Kensington Museum. 
By desire of the late Prince-Consort, Professor Henslow gave just the 
same course of lectures to the younger members of the Royal Family. 
The Assistant Inspector of Schools reported that the children of the 
Hitcham National School, ** who were much more conversable than 
the generality of children in rural parishes,” owed much * to the 
botanical lessons and the self-exercise connected with them.” The 
interest of the children was further kept up by the prizes, and by pic- 
nics, and by the arrangement of small parties to visit more distant 
places, including even the sights of London. 

Excursions were also organised for the working people. The 
Professor abolished the tithe dinner, which former rectors had given 
at the village public-house, and devoted the money to a “ recreation 
fund,” which, aided by a small contribution from the people them- 
selves, enabled him to take large parties to Ipswica, Norwich, and 
Cambridge, and to the seaside at Harwich and Felixstow. Many of 
the farmers asked to join them, and sometimes nearly 200 men and 
women, inhabitants of Hitcham, united to make these excursions 
After the Cambridge trip, in 1854, the farmers, “ unable to withhold 
any longer some expression of admiration,” presented the Professor 
with a silver cup. Nor were the scientific labours of Mr. Henslow 
suspended by these more serious undertakings. In March 1848 he 
gave the opening lecture at the Ipswich Museum, and in 1850 
accepted the office of president. His exertions in this connection led 
him to prepare for the British Association a report on typical objects, 
which he recommended for exhibition in place of the miscellaneous 
curiosities formerly thrown together in museums. For the Royal 
Agricultural Society he prepared a report on the diseases of wheat, 
including the various forms of blight and rust, the ergot, and the 
wheat-midge. In all these there is much original observation, 
ingenuity, and patient research. In 1843 he called the attention of 
the Geological Society to the great beds of shingle at Felixstow, 
where the pebbles contained so large a proportion of phosphate of 
lime, that he was “convinced they must all be considered as of 
coprolitic origin ;” and amongst which he found the fossil tympanic 
bones of several kinds of whale. ‘This capital observation was soon 
turned to account by the “ practical’? men, and so large was the 
demand for ‘* Crag coprolites” to be converted into manure, that for 
many years a gentleman of our acquaintance made 1000/. a year as 
agent for supplying them. At the present time they have gone out of 
use, not being able to compete with the richer and more manageable 
*¢ coprolites ” of the Cambridge green sand, to which also Mr. Henslow 
first called attention. But for these valuable services to the farmer 
and the country he never received any sort of acknowledgment. 

The appearance of the potato disease led to another series of 
inquiries and experiments, and set him to teach his people a variet) 
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of ingenious methods of saving the starch, or otherwise utilising the 
damaged crop. He took an active part in the experiments required 
for a report to the British Association on the ‘‘ Preservation of Animal 
and Vegetable Substances;” and also in those respecting the 
‘Vitality of Seeds,” which were continued for sixteen years. He 
had formerly printed a list of British plants, and a list of Hitcham 
plants for the use of his village class, and one of the last things com- 
pleted before his death was a Suffolk Flora, published in conjunction 
with Mr. Edmund Skepper. The question of the permanency of 
species was a subject which had long occupied his attention; he had 
set apart a portion of his garden for experiments, and had communi- 
cated to the British Association (in 1856) a statement favouring the 
supposition that the grass known as .J2gilops ovata is the origin of our 
cultivated wheat. Of Mr. Darwin’s theory ke says (in Macmillan’s 
Magazine), “ Though I have the greatest respect for my friend’s 
opinions, I cannot assent to his speculations without seeing stronger 
proofs than he has yet produced.” Whilst of him Mr. Darwin speaks 
with the greatest enthusiasm, both in his memoir and in the preface to 
his “ Journal.” Another subject, which called forth several of his last 
letters in the public journals, was the discovery of flint implements in 
the drift. It seemed to distress him, for at first he denied their oceur- 
rence in the undisturbed strata, and then doubted the antiquity of 
those beds; then he regretted the publication of his earlier letters ; 
and finally yielded to the gradual accumulation of evidence, for Dr. 
Hooker “ believes that he had, at last, convinced himself that these 
implements belong to a period long antecedent to that usually attri- 
buted to man’s existence on the earth.” 

At Cambridge, only a few weeks before Professor Henslow’s death, 
a measure was established, for which he and others had long laboured, 
viz., “ admission to the degree of Bachelor of Arts” for “ all students 
who shall pass with credit the examination for the Natural Science 
Tripos.” 

Of Professor Henslow in his ministerial capacity we can scarcely 
speak here. Ilis biographer tells us that he founded at Hitcham those 
clubs and societies for domestic and benevolent purposes which are now 
common in all well-regulated parishes, but had no existence previously 
in his; that in preaching he always referred to the circumstances of 
the time, in the plainest and most familiar manner, and often printed 
his sermons for distribution among the people. With his calm, mature 
judgment, and vast stores of knowledge, we can scarcely wonder that 
he discouraged excitement, and appealed to the understanding rather 
than the heart. But in his own younger days he had preached with 
tears, and had gone so far as to consult Irving, but was brought to a 
more sober sense by hearing him express surprise at the failure of that 
fanatical attempt which so shocked Mr, Buckle when a boy. At the 
age of sixty-five, when he might have been expected to live, like his 
father, many more years, he was suddenly brought low by an illness 
under which he lingered many weeks, but without hope of recovery 
from the first. His patience and child-like simplicity are briefly but 
touchingly indicated by his biographer, and the scene of the last. visit 
of Professor Sedgwick will be deeply affecting to those who have 
known both, Both were men of great purposes, who would have beer 
heroes in a time of strife, as they have been leaders of minds in our 
happier days. One of them asks for a piece of paper, and writes on it 
that he has no fear of death before his eyes, and believes himself a 
partaker in the resurrection. To us he has bequeathed the benefits of 
his long-continued scientific labours, and the example afforded by the 
‘** unblemished excellence of his moral life, and the earnestness with 
which he laboured to do good in his generation, and to make himself 
useful in the world.” 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE GENERAL GRAHAM. 
Memoir of General Graham, with Notices of the Campaigus in which 
he was Engaged from 1779 to 1801, Edited by His Son, Conover 
James J. Granam, Author of the “ Art of War.” Edinburgh: 
Privately Printed by R. and R. Clark. pp. 318. 
N ONE RESPECT this volume may be considered an oddity. It 
was apparently the intention of the late General Graham to 
write the biography of his friend Colonel Gordon, but the editor has 
added a quantity of additional matter, and converted it into a quasi 
memoir of his father. Whatever its other merits may be, it is one of 
the most rambling works which has ever come before our notice. 
Not only is the biography of Colonel Gordon interwoven with that 
of General Graham, but we have twenty pages occupied with the 
narrative of a spy, and at least forty with the *‘ General Orders” of 
Lord Moira and the Duke of York, cpropos of their unfortunate 
campaigns in Holland. Nor have civil affairs been less obtrusively 
pressed into the service of swelling out this memoir than military, 
We have, inter alia, a prosy account of Stirling Castle, chiefly bor- 
rowed from Pennant; two or three letters from Sir Walter Scott, 
relating entirely to domestic matters, and wholly uninteresting ; anda 
letter from a Mr. Herman Ryland occupying more than nine 
pages, and containing, among other interesting items, the intelli- 
gence that the General’s eldest son ‘still remains curate of 
Sandridge, near St. Alban’s, praying day and night for better 
promotion ; the curacy being worth only 120/. a year, I am obliged to 
make such an addition to his income as may enable him to hold up 
his head.” We cannot conceive why this letter was printed. It 
relates entirely to domestic matters ; and the general reader can 


hardly be supposed to feel the same interest in the clerical promotion 
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of the curate of Sandridge as his father. If this system of eking out 


| biographies by printing nonsensical letters were commonly practised, 


every country curate and army subaltern might easily be glorified 
aiter death by a couple of folio volumes. 

Having said thus much, we may add that General Graham appears 
to have been a very brave and deserving officer, endowed with an 
almost preternaturally strong constitution. This was very fortunate, 
as he appears, with one exception, to have been placed while 
campaigning under the command of general officers who were excel- 
lently fitted to lead their troops into positions where hard knocks 
were going, but quite unable to assist them when there, or to aid them 
in escaping the disasters entailed upon them by the ill strategy of their 
generals. It says much for the philosophic equanimity of General 


| Graham that, though he was in several disastrous battles, and hada 


bullet through both his lungs and an eye knocked out, he has still a 
good word for his commanders. Lords Cornwallis, Moira, and even 
the Duke of York, were all, we are informed, commanders of skill and 
experience. True, they did not win victories ; but what ofthat? They 
all would have done so, had not the weather been too wet or too dry ; 
and the enemy too adventurous to observe the ordinary rules of war- 
fare, or too timid to infringe them. Sir Archibald Alison is not, in 
our opinion, a very reliable historian; but we think he only adopts 
the universal opinion of all writers on military history in holding that 
the Duke of York was no general. What bis Royal Highness might 
have done had the enemy changed his tactics, the Austrians and 
Dutch been more ardent allies, and the weather been favourable, it is 
needless now to surmise. We know that his Royal Highness never won 
a victory, and never handled his troops as if he were likely to win one. 
Indeed, had he possessed all the other qualifications of a great general, 
he wanted that good fortune without which, according to the 
Roman critic, any amount of strategy is worse than useless. The 
editor moots a point likely to interest military men which we do not 
remember to have seen broached before, viz., as to whether the broad- 
sword is not superior to the bayonet, which he affirms to be the case. 
It appears that in the disastrous American campaign the military 
authorities deprived the Highland regiments of their broadswords and 
pistols, under the plea that these weapons were likely to get entangled 
in the brushwood, and thus retard the men. Colonel Graham natu- 
rally laughs at the idea that this can be aliezed against the pistol, 
which is a weapon likely to be very serviceable in wooded countries, 
where surprises may take place. He expresses his regret that the 
pistol should thus have been taken from the Highland soldiers, but 
still more so that they should have lost their broadswords, which they 
had used so well on many occasions against the bayonet. He adds 
that several old officers and soldiers who bore apart in the American 
war aflirmed that an enemy who stood for many hours the fire of 
musketry invariably gave way when an advance was made sword in 
hand. We know, too, howat Culloden and elsewhere the Highlanders 
cut their way through the ranks of the regular troops armed with 
the bayonet, and placed in a very favourable position. 

The mention of the Pretender’s campaign in Scotland reminds us 
of a bon mot made by the motber of that Colonel Gordon whom we 
have incidentally mentioned before. Her brother was the Governor 
of Linlithgow Palace when a troop of Hawley’s dragoons took posses- 
sion of it, and proceeded to make fires on the floors and to commit 
other excesses. Mrs. Gordon remonstrated with the English general, 
and was rudely told she had better leave the palace, if she did not 
like the troops. ‘I can run from fire as well as any of you,” said 
the undaunted matron, in allusion to the battle of Falkirk, and so 
quitted the place. m4 

Some twenty-five pages are devoted to an account of an affair 
which had almost ended tragically. It appears that an American 
prisoner, Captain Huddy, had been murdered after battle in cool 
blood by some refugees. ‘[hereupon Washington determined to take 


this memoir, were selected to draw lots for death, and the fatal lot 
came to Captain Asgill, of the Foot Guards. Captain Asgill was 
ultimately released by the intercession of the Count de Vergennes, 
who begged the life of the English prisoner in the name of the French 
King. We may add that the chivalry and generosity of the French 
were as conspicuous throughout the war as the absence of both these 
qualities in the so-called American patriots. 

We quote the following anecdote which has also, we fancy, been 
told of a reluctant military still hunter in Ireland : 

An officer of one of the regiments stationed in the Highlands was detached 
from his regiment to an outpost, in a part of the country where he received 
great attention from the resident gentry in the neighbourhood, all of whom 
were in the habit of obtaining annually a supply of stores from France, such as 
brandy, wine, and other articles, the produce of that country. Their practice 
was to join in freighting a vessel, and an opportunity was taken to land the 
cargo at some convenient moment when the custom-house agents were engaged 
elsewhere. During the time that the officer in question was quartered at this 
Highland outpost the anuual vessel was signalled off the coast; but on this 
occasion the time had not been well chosen, and a requisition was made by the 
custom-house authorities upon the officer himself. as commandant of the 
troops, for a party of soldiers to protect them in seizing the cargo whenever it 
might be landed. . 

The officer’s duty left him no alternative but to furnish a party, in com- 
pliance with the requisition; but, as might be expected, he felt not a little 





perplexed at finding himself obliged to be aiding and abetting in the confiscation 
| of the property of those kind friends whose hospitality he had so long enjoyed. 
| In this dilemma he hit upon a device, by which he was enabled to rescue his 
| friends’ property from the claws of the castom-house myrmidons, without com- 
promising himself, in the execution of his daty, as an officer. He paraded the 





reprisals. Thirteen English captains, among them the subject of 
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party of soldiers as required, and marched them off at the time appointed, but 

with his drummer leading the way, and making as much noise as a vigorous 

application of the drumsticks could produce. The exciseman remonstrated, 
but in vain. He was told that he shou!d not have called for an officer’s party ; 

that an officer was entitled to the honour of being preceded by a drum; a 

double rat-tat-too followed, and the alarm thus created by the drum was such, 

that timely intimation was given to the master of the vessel to choose some 
other point for landing. 

“The Narrative of a Spy,” though utterly unconnected, so far as 
we can discover, with the biography of General Graham, is yet, in 
some degree, interesting as the confession of a scoundrel who had 
almost persuaded himself that his infamous trade was a highly honour- 
able one. He informs his readers that he was in the habit of * writing 
every other day in an esteemed Paris print,” and thus “ expressing 
his detestation of the infamous system pursued by the worse than 
atheistical rulers of France.” The conductors of ‘the esteemed 
Paris print ” being threatened with the guillotine, and Othello’s occu- 
pation being thus gone, the writer hastened to the Duke of York’s 
head-quarters, There he has some conversation with the Marquis de 
Bouillé, who remarked to the newly-arrived traveller that he thought 
he could make himself very useful to his Royal Highness, and recom- 
mended him to Colonel Calvert who had charge of the secret intelli- 
gence department. Colonel Calvert naturally asked him for his 
credentials. The would-be spy replied that his love of true religion 
and morality was a sufficient guarantee, but that “if more was 
required, I had reason to think, that in writing to a certain illustrious 
secretary, and reminding his lordship of the contents of four anony- 
mous ledters addressed to him from Paris (letters not only fully 
expressive of what was at that moment machinating against his 
countrymen and mine, but greatly portentious of the dire effects which 
we, with the astonished universe, have severally witnessed), there was 
a possibility of my being honoured with a recommendatory answer 
from that virtuous nobleman. I observed, at the same time, that my 
letters were sent without a signature, because I looked for no reward 
for acquitting myself of a sacred duty.” The application of this 
Pecksniff of espial was successful, and he received an immediate com- 
mission as spy in general to the allies. Going out in company with 
some Austrian hussars, he has just time to hide his papers ’ere he is 
taken prisoner by the French. He tells the story of his capture thus : 

The monsters into whose gripe it was my fate to fall had nothing human in 
their composition but their form. They treated me with a degree of savage 
cruelty of refined torture, of which perhaps the most untutored Indians are 
incapable, Not contented with the submission I testified, they struck me 
repeatedly, some with the butt-ends of their pistols, others with their sabres ; 
they then drove me before them through a deep though narrow river—the Selle— 
in which I must have inevitably perished, had I not caught hold of the long tail 
of the sergeant’s horse, which could swim faster than any of the others. 

My captors, apprehending no pursuit from the Austrians, very deliberately 
alighted, and proceeded to plunder me systematically. They began with 
putting me in the state of nature, and took whatever they thought valuable 
from me, nor could { prevail on them, forthe sake of decency, to return me 
my shirt! They gave me back my coat and waistcoat, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty they would allow me to keep my pantaloons, Notwith- 
standing my extremely unpleasant position, 1 could not help observing with 
what joy, not to say ecstasy, they contemplated the golden profiles of the 
ill-fated monarch whom they had helped to murder by siding with his 
executioners, 

The monsters further prepare to hang him as a suspected spy: 
“ Already was a picket planted as a gallows; already were the cords 
prepared ; while I looked on the apparatus of death with an uncon- 
cern which I conceived did honour to the cause for which I was going 
to breathe my last.” He is spared, however, for a time, and, “ unaf- 
fected by any emotion of joy for my providential escape, nor of grief 
for being about to experience all the horrors to which a prisoner of 
war is liable, I was escorted to Paillencour.” There he formed an 
acquaintance with General Cherin, the head of the French secret 
service, who treated him most sumptuously, and gave him ‘the 
most exquisite wines.” General Custine is polite enough to ask 
whether his prisoner has any objection to see him: 

Astonished at the question, I replied that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
enemy’s army had only to order a prisoner of war into his presence to be 
obeyed; and as I had been told that the general would swallow the most 
nauseous dose of adulation, I added that, to satisfy my curiosity, had Cesar 
been my contemporary, I would record it as a flattering circumstance of my 
life to have even the most distant intercourse with that gallant leader. 

The General paid him many compliments, and ended with offering 
him 25,000 livres in specie per month, if, on his return to the Duke 
of York’s head-quarters, he would consent to transmit him every cir- 
cumstantial detail relative tothe allied army, together with 30,000 livres, 
also in hard cash, if he delivered Baron O’Brady, the commander of 
the Tyrolese sharpshooters, into his hands. He agrees, and returns 
to British head-quarters : 

Where, as soon as [I arrived, I got a small box, into which I put the money I 
Teceived from Custine, the papers he gave me for my instructions, the ‘ /2é- 
publicain Francais,” which he desired me to give the Duke of York from him— 
all these articles, with a letter from myself explanatory of the whole, I caused 
to be delivered into the hands of Colonel Calvert, for the inspection of His 
Royal Highness, who testitied his full approbation of my conduct, and men- 
tioned me with distinction to the Prince of Coburg, and two days afterwards 





5) 
Colonel Calvert tock down in writing the various observations I had made 
during my captivity, in consequence of what I could collect at table from the 
very communicative company whose society I enjoyed. These observations 
were at that time deemed of high importance. 


The spy—whose greasy dishonesty is in one sense amusing—quar- 
relled with his British employers touching his remuneration, and drew 


some time, however, to draw the 25,000 livres per month from the 
! 
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French. His ultimate fate we do not know, though we suspect he 
escaped that gallows which he so richly deserved, 

General Graham, while charging at the head of the Enniskillens in 
the action at the Helder, lost his left eye, having previously been 
almost killed by a ball through his lungs while acting against the 
Caribs of St. Vincent. He was fortunate enough to recover from both 
these wounds, and to take part in the great victory under the wails of 
Alexandria. 

The Government, anxious to recompense his services, gave him the 
appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of Dumbarton Castle. On 
arriving at his post he finds that bis predecessor is neither dead nor 
dying, and not at all disposed to acquiesce in the arrangement which 
put him so ceremoniously out of the world. So angry, indeed, was he 
that he put the following advertisement into several newspapers : 

I, Islay Ferrier, am not dead. 
General Graham shortly afterwards received the Lieut.-Goveraorship 
of Stirling Castle, and married. He died in 1831, leaving behind him 
the reputation of a good soldier and an honest man, and was buried 
in Stirling church. 


LITERARY BARBARISM. 
Lectures. By the Rev. W. Morrer Punsuoy. London: Nisbet. 

pp. 156. 

‘MN LORY IN EXETER HALUL is not glory in England; and 

glory in England is not glory over all the earth. Mr. Pun- 
shon is an Exeter Hall notoriety. He, also, sheds his peculiar light 
on the Wesleyan Methodists. Beyond the platform and the conventicle 
Mr. Punshon is probably not known. We have heard it said, however, 
that Mr. Punshon is the greatest of living preachers. If so, eloquence 
must be in rather a sad condition amongst us. Our objection to 
preachers of Mr. Punshon’s stamp is not so much their cant and 
uncharitable spirit, as their corruption of the English language. 
And surely herein Mr. Punshon is a chief of sinners. A witty writer 
has compared Mr. Punshon to Dick Swiveller; but this we think is 
doing injustice to Dick, whose artistic and wxsthetical perceptions were 
of a slightly higher order than those of Mr. Punshon. 

We have seen no productions of the potent Punshon, except 
the lectures on the Prophet of Horeb, on John Bunyan, and on 
Maeauley. To say that these three lectures are trashy, 
would be almost to praise them. They consist of common- 
places, cruditics, superficialities, clothed in the most contemptible 
slipslop. Mr. Punshon has no other ambition than that of filling the 
ear. ‘That the many-legged words as they stumble and straddle forth 
should be the bearers of a meaning he seems to consider no affair of 
his. A man like Mr. Punshon is of necessity a plagiarist. Never 
having read, studied, thought, what can he do but borrow, beg, and 
steal in every direction? This is so much a habit with Mr. Punshon, 
that he is plainly not conscious of it. If you meet with an idea which 
has not the Punshon stamp, be certain that it is part of the uncon- 
fessed plunder. But Mr. Punshon’s appropriations are delightfully 
varied by his own nonsense. If Professor Craik—who is a strenuous 
upholder, by precept and example, of genuine English—were to give 
us specimens of the worst which has been written since the Norman 
Conquest, instead of the best, he would find Mr. Punshon of immense 
service. Luther “ shreds off a paralysis.” What a wonderful process 
that must be! It is, indeed, so wonderful that we have not the remotest 
conception of it. Again, Luther goes as a mendicant friar to the 
houses where he had “ starred it as a lion.” Poor Luther! 
Elijah ‘* flushes the cheek of a dead child.” It is thus that the grandeur 
and simplicity of the Biblical record are mocked and murdered, 
Furthermore, Elijah is “a jlying roll carven with mercy and 
judgment,”—a description equally accurate and intelligible. Again, 
Columbus had not the presentiment of a sublime discovery— 
no, that would not do: Columbus “ spied the log of wood in its 
eastward drifting.” How exquisitely poetical and suggestive. Jolin 
Wesley “went on until a large portion of his world-parish 
rejoiced in his light, and wondered at its luminous and ardent 
flame.” Now, why did Mr. Punshon invent such a preposterous 
compound as world-parish, when more usual and suitable words 
were at his command? What extravagant tautology in tli 
luminous and ardent flame of a light! Are not all lights lumi- 
nous, and all flames ardent? To recall by imagination the home of 
Walter Scott is, with Mr. Punshon, to ‘realise the penetralia of 
Abbotsford.” It might be supposed that the question whether 
there should or should not be a new version of the Bible ought 
to be calmly stated and discussed. But we are not to ask pious 
persons what they think of the matter; Mr. Punshon says that 
we are to “poll the sacramental host of God’s elect.” There was 
not laughter on a certain occasion—laughter is an everyday thing 
—but ‘“cachinnatory symptoms began to develope themselves.” 
Those persons who ‘have gleaned a hallowed chastening, Death— 
God's eagle—sweeps into heaven.” From the pernsal of Macaulay’s 
Essays ‘“ there is danger to our cerebral symmetry from the enlarge- 
ment of the bump of wonder ;” from the perusal of the reviews of 
Macaulay's History, Mr. Punshon himself has had a ‘‘mental dyspepsia 
from which he has hardly yet recovered.” Macaulay was ‘an omni- 
vorous reader, familiar with every corner of the book world,” and 
“ divining from the entrails of a folio as the ancient augurs from the 














up the foregoing account to show his own merits. He managed for 





entrails of a bird.” Sometimes Mr. Punshon seems to aim at 
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rivalling Dr. Cumming. ‘Take this prophetic strain—‘‘ It is morally 
certain that most of us had ancestors who distinguished themselves in 
the Wars of the Roses, and that most of us will have posterity who 
shall be engaged in the last strife of Armageddon "—a statement and 
a prediction which, to examine closely, would be rather perilous for 
the fluent Punshon; inasmuch as those fighting for York or 
Lancaster formed only a small section of the people, and of this small 
section, only a still smaller section achieved distinction. Through 
‘God's glorious alchymistry the character is riched with the gold,” 
is a Punshon utterance in praise of adversity. 
There is a highly intellectual body called the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which draws its principal recruits, we believe, from ap- 
prentices in the grocery and haberdashery line; brisk, and, we are 
afraid, rather conceited, striplings, who, after shaving, as it is called, 
innocent customers all day, go to Exeter Hall in the evening to lay in 
. stock of that religion which consists in anathematising your neigh- 
It is to this chosen band that Mr. Punshon easts 
his pearls, or rather, perhaps, we should say, his cutlery, as Mr. 
Punshon’s place of abode is Sheflield—where the battle of “Armaged- 
don has already begun in the form of trade assassinations. Now, Mr. 
Punshon is not satisfied with edifying the junior grocers and 
haberdashers through his own delectable rhetoric,—to show that 
he has paid twopence for learning as well as _ twopence 
for manners, and that he possesses some dictionaries, some gram- 
mars, a copy of Lempriere, and scraps ent out of newspapers, 
Mr. Punshon sports words and phrases—Greek, Latin, and French— 
and even ventures on classical allusions. Phroncma sarkos must have 
a dulcet sound to a butcher’s boy, and Advocatus Diaboli must stir a 
sympathetic throb in the breast of a draper who has been busy for 
hours in getting rid of damaged goods. Minerva, who has so often 
sprung full armed from the brain of Jupiter, performs the feat again 
in Mr. Punshon’s pages. No doubt Minerva suggests to the attor- 
ney’s clerk the female Blondin—to the disadvantage of Minerva. 
When Mr. Punshon declares in familiar Latin that it is right to be 
tanght by the enemy, he means, of course, that you should watch the 
proceedings of the rival shopkeeper over the way, so as to undersell 


bour as an infidel. 
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7 Me Ponel ye GER: . 

a. Mr. Pur hon is rather polite to the Devil, whom he calls the 
6 ya P ary ne? Whey 1@ 1 ; M4 ? 

Grand Old non ;” bat is he polite, either to the intelligence or 


y of his hearers, in alluding to the bed of Frocrustes? As 
a robber, it is unkind thus to symbolise short weights 
sure: In quoting the Latin aphorism that the poet is born, 
not made, Mr, Punshon urges the men of ribbons and figs by all means 
to give the divin aft tus forth if they have it. He would have been 
runderstood i he had impressed on them the excellence of pepper- 

is was really what he intended. The next time Mr. 

Punshon appeals to the model Christians who troop from behind coun- 
eter iN, must be more explicit. When he wishes to be 
severe on Rosherville or Cremorne he must not perplex the shopmen 
and clerks with the Island of Calypso, and in order to indicate that all 
is not well with the clerks and shopmen, he must not protest that 








ers to .xXeter fiall, he 


] \ usgoverned. Chto and Calliope likewise will be mistaken 
Crs 4 1 { “catty chand > i" > 4 

for tle names of pretty shopwomen, In mercy, Mr. Punshon, either 
io not be so prodical of vour eruditi Sas. 

do not be so prodigal of your erudition, or bring it down to the level 


of ordgmary minds, 


In reminding England of her “ religious advantages.” Mr. 
Punshon plac in the foremost rank the fact that *‘ God’s name 
s stamped on the currency.” This is a consolation to be sure; 
but, alas! covetous mo isls care more for the coins than for the 
superscription, even if there be the grace of God in Latin. The 


beloved disciple John ** worms out of the Master’s heart the foul 
"a * not very dienified or flattering language to be 
applied either to the Master or the diseiple, Still less dignified is the 
er don the loftiest platform.” After Calvary and the asso- 
ciations of Christianity with it, the platform is an odd and ugly word. 
In the Puritan times we encounter “ douce hurghers acting history and 
noulded into men.” A haberdasher or a erocer, then, is not a man 
except when acting history. Does acting history include vigour in the 
affairs of the parish vestry? John Bunyan’s sins are classified as “swear- 

bath-breaking, bellringin+, and dancin:.” We never knew 
bellringing and dancing were deadly sins. Mr. Punshon 
describes home as the spot where “ fireside pleasures gambol.” The 
fireside must be a large one to permit this species of vivacity. By 
good conscience John Bunyan is ‘* weaponed as by a shield of triple 
mail.” One of John’s childrenis a * clasping tendril.” Though John 
is in Bedford Gaol, he is nevertheless in the ‘*‘ palace Beautiful with 
its sights of renown and songs of melody ; its virgins of comeliness 
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Christians pressing the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” to their 
heart, ‘“‘glimpsed the coming of the day.” John Wesley 
was ‘welcomed on his evangelistic journeyings with ovations of 
misrepresentation and mud.” The founder of Methodism had 
the instincts of a gentleman, and had received the education 
of a scholar. His eloquence was the eloquence of direct and 
simple speech. How he would have abhorred the gaudy, vul- 
gar, tasteless embellishments in which Mr. Morley Punshon, 
Wesleyan preacher, runs riot! How he would have listened 
with indignation and loathing, to “ Go to the lazarettos where the 
moral lepers herd, and tell them of the healing balm; go to the 
squalid haunts of crime, and float a gospel on the feculent air; go, 
and win the spurs of your spiritual manhood.” There is abundance 
f extravagant and tedious speechifying in Bulwer’s historical novels ; 
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and it is in the most pompous Bulwer style that Mr. Punshon would 
teach a few plain duties to Cheapside apprentices. We despise no 
honest calling; and every man should be proud of his calling if it be 
an honest one. But a youth measuring tape or weighing butter has 
a resemblance to a knight of the Middle Ages which only the eye or 
the fancy of Mr, Punshon can discover. When, consequently, Mr. 
Punshon talks to barbers, cheesemongers, confectioners, and the 
rest, about “ their inspiring banner text,” about what is ** broidered on 
their housings ;” tells them that “not to prance in the sheen of bright 
lances and bright eyes don they their armour ;” that ‘they have too 
serious work on hand to flaunt in a mimic pageant, or to furnish a 
holiday review,” we must turn him over to the companionship of that 
‘not very complimentary animal,” whose shorter name Mr, Punshon 
is afraid to pronounce, lest he should provoke an echo. The 
grocers and haberdashers are to speak the truth to their 
brethren in love, that “it may subdue them by its winsome 
beauty.” Truth may as well depart from the world at once, 
if it is merely to smirk and coquette like a pretty girl. 

Mr. Punshon pesters us with some lugubrious lumber about the decline 
of the pulpit. He attributes this decline to a pugnacious Pyrrhonism 
which seems to be the most athletic agent of the ‘‘ grand old demon.” 
Now, if the pulpit is losing empire, it must be the fault of the preachers. 
It may be very pleasant and convenient when anything is wrong to 
fall foul of the unbeliever ; and with Mr. Punshon every one is an 
unbeliever, who is a little less ignorant and obstreperous than the 
author of ** The Prophet of Horeb,” and who does not pray as if he 
were hailing an omnibus or squabbling with a cabman. What insti- 
tution could be saved from ruin which had Punshons as its ministers 
and champions? It is literary barbarism that has brought part 
of the pulpit so low. That part imitates the lecture-hall, and the 
lecture-hall imitates the vilest portions of the press, and the vilest 
portion of the press panders to the prejudices and pruriencies of 
the multitude. The pulpit cannot regain its moral authority till it 
returns to its ancient literary loftiness. It is said that Voltaire had 
always the works of Massillon lying on his table on account of their 
statuesque, their absolute beauty; and higher than all their other 
prose writers the French place Bossuet. Creeds may change, temples 
may be shattered; but the glory of Bourdaloue as an orator is 
immortal. In the pages of Saurin the French Protestant preachers 
seek inspiration. Alike in the Catholic and in the Protestant 
Churches the French pulpit may have lost its irresistible force ; it 
still retains its dignity; it still guards its majesty by clothing 
itself in the ideal of literary art. Without speaking of others, 
we refer to Lacordaire in the one Church and Vinet in the 
other. Some of our own most illustrious writers were preachers ; and 
amid a noble host, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, and South, are the 
noblest—the first unequalled in gorgeous imagination, the second in 
solidity and suggestiveness, the third in point, polish, pith, and luci- 
dity. Almost the last English preacher who manifested a literary 
reverence for the pulpit was Robert Hall. To him the pulpit had an 
intellectual as wellas a religious sacredness. Since the death of Hall, 
and especially since the death of.Chalmers—who had more genius, 
more breadth, and opulence than Hall, but aless accomplished taste— 
the English pulpit has been scandalously, lamentably degraded. Of 
course prophetic fervour should in the pulpit take precedence of 
artistic skill—but artistic skill and prophetic fervour are not 
incompatible. In any case prophetic fervour is solemn, exalted, 
and spurns the trickeries of the buffoon. As the pulpit to which we 
refer has increased in quackery it hias increased in bigotry. Mr, Pun- 
shon declaims about those eternal principles of truth and love to whose 
advocacy Exeter Hall is consecrated. Alas! so far as Mr. Punshon 
himself is concerned, we are unable to detect either love or truth. 
He asserts that the best revelations of God are reserved for the men 
of perfect love. Why, then, curse all those whose affections 
are too divine to be imprisoned in dogmas? When the pulpit 
climbs by pain and sacrifice to that heroic elevation wherefrom in the 
past it breathed words of command along with words of consolation ; 
when it arms itself with Catholic charity and profound erudition ; when, 
instead of seeking allies in the camp of political obstructives and theo- 
logical obscurantists, it welcomes with generous enthusiasm all godlike 
virtues, godlike discoveries, godlike speech, the man of learning will bow 
as gladly to the pulpit as the most unlettered peasant. But when 
a man oracularly declares that the one supreme defect in Macaulay’s 
life and writings is ‘his negativism on the subject of evangelical 
religion” (asif Macaulay should always have been repeating the jargon 
of the Conventicle to prove that he was not an atheist), cultivated 
minds must turn away with contempt and disgust. Amusement will, 
perhaps, take the place of disgust and contempt when it is stated that 
Luther “chanted, like the old Minnesingers, in the street for 
bread.” Why not say that Mr. Tennyson, when last seen, was sitting 
beside the usual mendicants on London Bridge, selling chickweed, 
Mr. Punshon’s sermons, and Mr. Punshon’s lectures? For the benefit 
of Mr. Punshon and of the Young Men’s Christian Association we offer 
the information that the ‘* Minnesingers” were honoured as poets have 


seldom been honoured before or since, that they were the guests of 


nobles and the companions of kings. When Bunyan had written the 


“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with the true modesty of genius he hesitated long 
as to the propriety of publication,” saith Mr. Punshon; but Mr. 
Punshon did not hesitate long about the propriety of publishing his 
own lectures, and we have not hesitated long about the propriety of 
ATTICUS. 


denouncing him as a literary barbarian. 
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THE PORT OF LONDON. 

The Port and Trade of London, Historical, Statistical, Local, and 
General. By Cuarces Carrer, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
pp. 507. 

HE HISTORY OF THE GREAT PORTS, rightly considered, 

is the history of the material progress of the world; in other 

words, it is the history of the advance of the manufacturing arts, com- 
mercial enterprise, luxuries, and all those heterogeneous matters which 
come within the boundaries of that vast and indefinite word— 
civilisation, The progress of nations, like the progress of individuals, 
is commonly measured by the amount of money which they spend, and 
that before money can be spent it must be made is an axiom too plain 
to require much argument. Not content with the goods which their 
own lands have blessed them with, men, from the earliest times, have 
risked life and substance in the speculative enterprise of bringing 
foreign luxuries from other shores. All great nations have been great 
traders; all great capitals have been emporia of commerce. Under 
King Solomon the chosen people developed commercial instincts, of 
which the immense export operation which accompanied their exodus 
from Egypt was the earliest symptom, and which they have never lost 
since the wise son of David “‘ had at sea a navy of Tharshish with the 
navy of Hiram: once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes and peacocks.” It is difli- 
cult to take the latter articles of import in any other sense than as 
proofs of luxury and prodigality; but the general result of King 
Solomon’s trading is obvious, for “the King made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to be as sycamores that are 
in the vale, for abundance ; and Solomon had horses brought out of 
Egypt and linen yarn: the King’s merchants received the linen yarn 
at a price.” 

The names of Tyre and Tharshish remind us that if the history of the 
rise of the great ports be identical with that of the rise of great nations, 
it includes also the story of their downfall. What is the trade of Tyre 
and Tharshish now? The great cities of the ancient empires, too, 
Babylon and Nineveh; to them did the merchants of India and Persia 
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numbers.” If so, the Chinese are the wealthiest people on the earth, 
and the inhabitants of Africa ought to be rolling in riches. Again, 
he says that “we pay for the products of the world by greater 
luxuries produced at lower rates than the luxuries we purchase.” The 
fact is, that we purchase the greatest luxuries at the cost of such cheap 
necessaries as cotton cloth and Sheffield cutlery. Nor is it true that 
London is more favourably situated than any other city as a port. 
On the contrary, her great distance from the mouth of the river, and 
also from the coal country and the centre of manufacturing industry 
are serious drawbacks, in spite of which London has become the 
immense port which she undoubtedly is. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Capper very closely through his 
historical chapters. He traces the port of London from the very 
beginning, and points out that an edict of King Etheldred (a.p. 978) 
refers to the fact that “*the Emperor’s men, or Easterlings, come with 
their ships to Belingsgate.” The Easterlings were the merchants of 
the Steelyard, and paid a duty to the port. William the Norman 
fortified London; but in the charter which he granted to the inha- 
bitants, he made no mention of commerce. Henry I. and other 
sovereigns, however, granted them privileges ; and Fitz-Stephen, in 
his “ Life of Sir Thomas 2 Becket,” thus describes the prosperity of 
London: 

Arabia’s gold, Sabsea’s spice and incense, 
Scythia’s keen weapons, and the oil of paims 
From Babylon's deep soil; Nile’s precious gems ; 
China’s bright, shining silks; and Gallic wines ; 
Norway’s warm peltry, and the Russian sables ; 
All here abound. 

Edward I. expelled the Jews, but offered some special advantages 
to other foreign traders. It is to the reign of Edward III., however, 
that commerce, like arts and laws, must look for its most important 
epoch. In the first year of his reign he founded three of the great 
guilds which at one time held the commerce of London in their hands, 
though of late years they have degenerated very much into dinner 
clubs and organisations for perpetuating a great deal of charity and a 
great deal of jobbery. The Goldsmiths, the Merchant Taylors, and 
the Skinners, were the three companies then founded ; being the oldest 
of the now existing companies, with the single exception of the Fish- 








resort, and the traders from Central Asia. Where is their trade 
now? When Zenobia built Palmyra in the wilderness it was a great 
mart, whither the African merchants resorted with their caravans 
Jaden with gold, spices, and elephants’ tusks. Where Carthage 
received the wealth of the world, Tunis now stands; but its port is 
scarcely superior to that of St. Helier’s, in Jersey. Venice, too, 
once the mistress of the seas, now sits abashed before Liverpool and 
Hull, Will it be so one day with T.ondon itself? Who ean foretell ? 
It may be that the famous New Zealander, when he pays his pro- 
mised visit, will point at the remains of these vast basins which line 
the river from the Custom-house to Blackwall, and will ask what they 
were intended for. If so, we need scarcely add, the day of England’s 
greatness will be long past. 

_Even in the comparatively brief period already occupied by English 
history, some of our chief ports have undergone strange vicissitudes. 
Of the five chief ports of England at the time of the Conquest (com- 
monly called the Cing Ports), none eccupies any position of commer- 
cial importance now. Sandwich, whither the greatest share of trade 
once came, is now two miles from the coast, owing to the alterations 
which have taken place in that part of the coast. Bristol affords a 
still more conspicuous example of rapid change, having been deposed, 
in little more than half a century, from the place of the chief com- 
mercial emporium of the west coast to a position inferior to Liverpool 
and Glasgow. The port of Birkenhead, opposite to Liverpool, affords 
aremarkable example of the rapidity with which a great port can be | 
built and established within the limits of a single generation, when it | 
is actually required for the legitimate development of trade. 

Mr. Capper, who fills the onerous position of manager of the Vic- 
toria Docks, has written a very readable volume, which pretends to | 
give an historical, statistical, local, and general report of the port and | 
trade of London. ‘This, however, it is not, so much as it is a rather | 
discursive history of English trade generally. No doubt the subject 
Was a tempting one, and that Mr. Capper could not resist the tempta- 
tion of branching off into matters not strictly connected with London 
even in its very wide definition as a port. It may not be generally 
known to our readers that, under an Act of Charles I., for many pur- 
poses, the port of London is held to extend as far as the North Fore- 
land. 

The opening chapters of the volume are devoted to a brief survey 
of the general history of trade, and of British trade in particular. | 
Some of the statements are, perhaps, open to some slight animadver- 
sion. ‘The opinion that “ Londoners are not only disposed to trade, | 
but their commercial character stands unrivalled,” either means | 
nothing or means nonsense. To say that they are ‘disposed to 
trade,” is to imitate the phrenoiogist who, after seeing M. Blondin 
walk the rope, examined his head, and said that his brain had the | 
peculiar conformation which would enable a man to walk along a rope; _| 
but to say that their “‘ commercial character stands unrivalled,” is a 
statement which may be pronounced to be something more than 
hazardous in the face of the disclosures which have taken place in our | 
Bankruptcy Court and Law Courts during the last few year. So long 
as Mr. Capper confines himself to the plain facts and figures which 
serve to illustrate the history of the port he is on safe ground; 
but directly he begins to generalise he goes wrong. Mr. | 
Capper says that “ great wealth is uniformly found to go with great 


mongers, which was founded in the reign of Edward 1. Before the 
close of Edward III.’s reign the Grocers, Salters, Drapers, and Vint- 
ners were founded. The Mercers belong to the reign of Richard IL. ; 
the Haberdashers to that of Henry V1.; and the Ironmongers and 
Clothworkers to that of Edward IV. In the early days of commerce 
the English merchants displayed the greatest jealousy of all foreigners, 
and many disturbances arose out of that feeling. Among the great 
English merchants of that time must be reckoned the celebrated 
Richard Whittington, of whom Mr. Capper gives a tale rather more 
prosaic, but scarcely less interesting, than the well-known nursery 
tale: 
Whittit 





1 must not be forgotten, upon whose history some light has re- 
cently bee hrown by an industrious antiquary. He was the third son of 
Sir William Whittington, of Pauntley, in the county of Gloucester, who ap- 
pears to have fallen into indifferent circumstances, and whose widow married a 
second time Sir Thomas de Berkeley, of Cubberley, where she died in 1373. 

in 1350, and, at an early age, came to London to 
pprenticed to one Hugh Fitzwarren, a mercer 











Richard Whittington was born 
seek his fortune. lle was a 






(who appears also to have been a Gloucestershire man). Being gusted with 
the drudgery of apprenticeship, he essayed torun away, but d gain,” to 
his own great advantage, on the approach of ni; and on hearing the sound of 








Bow bells, whilst resting himself on the stone cross at the foot of Highgate-hill. 

rhe story of the eat, which laid the foundation of Whittington’s good for- 
tune, is known to every English child; aud it is pleasant to think that it has 
been lately rescued from ridicule, and that tradition in this, as in other cases, 
is more to be relied on than is often allowed. Whittington married Alice Fitz- 
warren, his master’s daughter, and, no doubt, succeeded to his trade, He be- 
came a most eminent mercer. The issue rolls show that he supplied the wed- 
ding ¢rousseau of the Princess Blanche, King Henry LV.’s eldest daughter, on 
her marriage with the son of the King of the Romans; and also the wedding 
dresses, pearls, and cloth of gold,for the marriage of the Princess Phillippa, 
the King’s daughter, Queen of Sweden and Norway, with the King of the 
Romans. He was also the Court banker of the day, and lent large sums of 
money to the sovereigns, especially to Henry V., *‘ tor maintaining’ the siege of 
Harfleur.” 

Whittington, it is sai ‘thrice Lord Mayor of London.” In fact, he 
filled the office of Lord Mayor of London fou times, and was the first Mayor 
to whom the prefix of Lord was granted. He was first appointed Mayor by the 
17 (20 Rich. II.), ‘in the place of Adam Baunne, who had gone the 


( 
fle 





Crown, 13! 
waye of all fleshe.” He was elected Mayor in the vear following, 1398; and 
he was again elected in 1406 (8 Hen. 1V.) In 1416 be was elected Member of 
Parliament for the City of London, and he was again elected Lord Mayor in 
1419 (7 Hen. V.) 

The popularity of Whittington among his fellow-citizens r3 to have 
arisen as well from bis public acts as from his private lib tie was one 
of the most strenuous supporters of the native trade, and a vigorous opponent 
of the admission of foreigners to the freedom of the City. He also made him- 
self very pepular by proceedings which he inst d against the Brewers’ Com- 
pany “for selling dear ale;” alleging that they “had ridden iato the country, 
and forestalled the market to raise its price.” ‘he Brewers, upon this informa- 
tion, were convicted and fined 20/., and were ordered to be kept in the Cham- 
berlain’s custody until they should pay it, or find security; to which “ extra- 
ordinary and arbitrary proceedings of Richard Whittington against the Com- 
pany” the Brewers greatly objected, and refused ‘to make feasts or breakfasts, 
orto provide their yearly livery during his mayoralty, in consequence of the 










grievous aud great charges which Richard Whittington imposed upon them.” 
Whittington, in fact, was a people’s champion, as well as a royal banker ; and 
he lent his purse, as well as his influence, to raise the people in the social scale. 
During his lifetime he erected conduits forthe people at Cripplegate and near 
Billingsgate; he founded a library for the Grey Friars’ monastery in Newgate- 
street, and furnished it with books, which, at that time, before the introduction 
of the art of printing, were extremely costly ; he caused the compilation of the 
‘‘ Liber Albus,” a book of great importance, in which were entered “the laudable 
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customs not written, but wont to be observed in the City of London; and he 
contributed largely towards the erection of the library at Guildhall. He 
restored the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, which had fallen into 
decay, and, by his instructions on his death-bed, he provided for the rebuilding 
of the prison of Newgate,'! which was so pestiferous a place as to cause many 
deaths; and for the erection of a noble set of almshouses at Highgate, which 
bear his name. It is stated of him that, in his last mayoralty, King Henry V. 
and Queen Catherine dined with him in the City, when Whittington caused a 
fire to be lighted of precious woods, mixed with cinnamon and other spices, and 
that, taking all the bonds, given him by the King for money lent, amounting to 
no less than 60,0001, he threw them into the fire and burnt them; thereby 
freeing his Sovereign from his debts. The King, astonished at such a proceed- 
ing, exclaimed, “ Surely, never had king such a subject ;” to which Whittington, 
with courtly gallantry, replied, ‘ Surely, Sire, never had subject such a king.” 

Whittington lived in a house in Hart-street, “ four doors from Mark-lane, up 
a gateway.” The residence, which was a very handsome one, existed till a 
recent period. He died in 1427, aged 73. He was buried in the church of St. 
Michael, Paternoster Royal, to which he had been a liberal benefactor, and 
where his wife had been previously interred. He had no children; and the bulk 
of his estates he left to his executors, to be laid out in purposes of charity and in 
completing the works he had commenced. He left his collar of SS and some 
silver plate to his brother “‘ Robert, Lord of Pauntley, and his heirs.”’ 

Whittington was in every way in advance of his age, anda valuable example 
to successive generations. The liberal views which he introduced into trade. no 
doubt did much to promute legitimate commerce, as well as to show English 
merchants the superior advantages of an honest and liberal mode of trading. 

In tracing the earliest development of trade we come upon some 
familar names ; that of the De Medici and of Jacques Cceur, the great 
merchant of Bourges. In the reign of Henry VII. some treaties 
were signed of great importance to English trade; but it was not until 
the reign of Henry VIII. that ships of very large tonnage were built. 
The Society of Merchant-Adventurers was, however, established, and 
the discovery of Newfoundland by John Cabot offered fresh oppor- 
tunities for extending trade. That there was much need of foreign 
luxuries may be gathered from the account we have of the lack of 
variety in food and raiment at the time. At the beginning of her 
husband’s reign, Queen Katharine of Aragon “could not have 
obtained a salad for her dinner in all England.” At that time carrots 
and turnips were brought from Holland; and Leonard Mascal, the 
King’s gardener, was the first to bring carp to our ponds. The 
labours of the Acclimatisation Society would have been better appre- 
ciated at that time even than at this. It was about the same period 
also that hops were introduced from France, also apricots, melons, 
gooseberries, and currants, which were brought from the Island of 
Zante. Since that time our acquisitions of this kind have been but 
few. Towards the latter end of Henry's reign an attempt was made 
to introduce the silkworm into England, but it failed. Mr. Capper 
says that, ‘‘ Experience has proved that silkworms cannot be propa- 
gated north of the Loire.” We would fain hope that this conclusion 
is rather a hasty one; or, at any rate, that it does not apply to the 
Ailanthus silkworm, for the introduction of which the Acclimatisation 
Society and Lady Dorothy Nevill are so zealously labouring. 

; he grants of monopolies under the Stuarts, the foundation of the 
East India Company, our wars with the Dutch, the effect upon trade 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the establishment of the 
Bank of England, the Darien and South Sea Companies, the Methuen 
Treaty, the growth of our colonies, and our disputes with them, all 
these are touched upon as landmarks in our commercial history. 
Towards the end of his historical survey Mr. Capper gives an account, 
more suo, of the controversy which England waged against all the 
world in support of that trident of her power—at the same time the 
symbol and implement of her maritime supremacy—the right of 
search. After recounting the manner in which England insisted upon 
the right to search some Dutch merchant vessel—a right which she 
enforced at the cannon’s mouth, he continues : 

But this state of things led to declarations on the part of Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark— 


‘‘T. That neutral ships shall enjoy a free navigation, even from port to port 
and on the coasts of the belligerent powers. ; 

“II. That all effects belonging to the subjects of belligerent powers shall be 
looked upon as free on board such neutral ships, except only such goods as are 
stipulated as contraband.” 

The declaration, of which these are the principal points, was called the 
* Armed Neutrality.” The Dutch assented to it in November 1780, but the 
effect of their declaration of assent was neutralised by an incident which occurred 
about the same time, Mr. Laurens, previously President of Congress, had been 
sent from America to Holland, in an American vessel, as ambassador to the 
States-General. The ship in which he embarked was captured by an English 
vessel off Newfoundland, and amongst Mr. Laurens’ papers was found a recent 
treaty of commerce, signed in September 1778, between the United States and 
Holland. England immediately demanded satisfaction of the Dutch, but they 
being in no hurry to comply with the demand, on December 20th England 
declared war, and seized all the Dutch vessels in her ports. 

England was now at war with four nations—with France, Spain, Holland, and 
America. Great as was her power at sea, it could scarcely be expected, nor 
was it for the interest of nations, or of the world, that this state of things should 
long continue. The commerce and manufactures of the country were distressed : 
the exports had sunk from 17,288.000/7. in 1774, to 11,332,0007. in 1781. Yet, 
Strange to say, the reaction which began at this time to set in, and which ulti- 
mately brought about a peace, arose less from the distresses than from the suc- 
cesses of England. 


Why it should be “ strange to say,” we fail to understand. Eng- 
land alone, against Europe in arms, proved her ability to enforce that 
right which was entrusted to her for the benefit of mankind and to 
ensure the peace of the world, by the simple exercise of her power to 
call into existence a body of privateers sufficiently strong to stay the 
wheel of commerce until her demands were satisfied. We see no- 
thing strange in the fact that this was so, though after ages may con- 
sider it not only strange, but incredible, that, blinded by the selfish- 








ness of money-getting and the sophistries of false logicians, without 
any pressure being put upon her or a shot fired in anger, England, 
in the year 1862, was beguiled into abandoning this precious, Heaven- 
bestowed right. It is evident, however, that Mr. Capper regards 
the right of search with anything but the eye of favour. With him, 
it is simply an obstacle to trade, than which, in his opinion, no greater 
calamity can happen to a people. 

The chapters relating to the history of the Port of London are 
followed by others describing the port and the various docks and 
landing-places of which it consists. An account is given of 
the origin and progress of the West India Docks, the 
London Docks, and the St. Katherine Docks. They were built 
by private enterprise, the Government encouraging them by giving 
them the monopoly of certain branches of trade for a fixed period 
of years. The London Docks are among the marvels of the Great 
Metropolis, and a morning spent among its vaults, stored with the 
vintages of the world, and its floors laden with all manner of valuable 
commodities, will give an idea of the extent of our commerce, such as 
can be acquired in no other manner. 

Our space forbids us to follow Mr. Capper through the chapters 
describing all the details of the foreign trade of the port; they are, 
however, full of information. Those who are ignorant of what 
“argol” is, or desire to know something about “ orchil,” may be 
here enlightened. Words like these are constantly appearing in 
commercial lists, which, but for some accident, remained sealed 
enigmas to the public. Until the great fire near London Bridge, 
very few people outside commercial circles knew the meaning of the 
word “jute;” but when the details of that conflagration came to be 
described, it appeared that a very large proportion of the merchan- 
dise destroyed was jute, and, in answer to inquiries, it then appeared 
that jute was an article which (however little known to the public at 
large) had for many years entered largely into the composition ot 
ropes and twine, paper, and even ‘“ real English silks.” 








TRAVELS IN ICELAND. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches of Fariie and Iceland. With an Appendix 
containing Translations from the Icelandic. By Axprew James 
Symixctoy. London: Longman. pp. 315. 

UR PREVIOUS ACQUAINTANCE with Mr. Symington is 

in connection with quite another species of literature than that 

to which books of travel belong. In his ‘*Harebell Chimes,” this 
centleman (whose courtship of the Muse does not, we believe, debar 
him from paying a close attention to commerce) made a creditable 
début as a poet; and in his work on “The Beautiful in;Nature, Art 
and Life,” Mr. Symington gave the world some useful, though dis- 
cursive, speculations on themes which many authors, from Longinus 
to Burke, have discoursed upon without exhausting. The volume 
before us contains a very readable account of a holiday spent in 
Iceland. Ever since Mr. William Chambers spent a summer holiday 
in the land of sulphur, trout, and geysers, Iceland has been a favourite 
place of resort with some of the more enthusiastic of the Scotch holi- 
day makers. Mr. Symington was attracted by an advertisement in 
The Times, to the effect that the Danish steamer Arcturus, was about 
to touch at Leith on its way to Iceland, and that it would also touch 
at the Farde and Westmanna Isles, and would sail from Reykjavik 
round to Seydisfiord on the east of Iceland, so as to enable the 
passengers to obtain a view of the magnificent range of mountains ani 
elaciers on the South coast. 

~ Making his preparations as rapidly as possible, Mr. Symington 

found himself on the 20th of last July on board the Arcturus in Leith 

Dock. We pass over the details of the voyage and description of his 

fellow travellers. In passing they had a good view of the Farov 

Islands. Mr. Symington gives the choice of two derivations of the 

word Farde,—one the Norse word fver, or sheep; the other fier, the 

Dutch word for feathers, the latter on account of the innumerable sea- 

birds which build in the island. Off the Farves he saw a whirlpool, 

called the Monk, which is reputed ‘dangerous in some states of the 
tide; although its perils, like those of Corrivreckan between Jura and 

Scarba in the Hebrides, have been greatly exaggerated.” 

The approach to the Farie group is very fine, presenting to our view a mag- 
nificent panorama of fantastically-shaped islands—peaked, sharp, angular, bare, 
precipitous rocks, rising sheer from the sea; the larger-sized islands being regu- 
larly terraced into two or more successive grades of columnar trap-rock. Some 
of these singular hill-islets are sharp along the top, like the ridge of a house, and 
slope down on either side to the sea, at an angle of fifty degrees. Others of 
them are isolated stacks. 

The hard trap-rock, nearly everywhere alternating with soft tufa, or clay- 
stone, sufficiently accounts for the regular, stair-like terraces which form a 
striking and characteristic feature of these picturesque islands. The whole have 
evidently, in remote epochs, been subjected to violent physical abrasion, pro- 
bably glacial, during the period of the ice-drift, and subsequently to the disin- 
tegrating, crumbling influences of moisture, and of the atmosphere itself, Frost 
converts each particle of moisture into a erystal expanding wedge of ice, which 
does its work silently but surely, and to an extent which few people would 
imagine. 

We now pass that singular rock-island, Little Dimon, which supports a few 
wild sheep; and Store Dimon, on which only one family resides. The clitis 
here, as also on others of the islands, are so steep that boats are lowered with 
ropes into the sea; and people landing are either pulled up by ropes, or are 
obliged to clamber up by fixing their toes and fingers in holes cut on the face 
of the rock. Sea-fowls and eggs are every year collected in thousands from 
these islets by the bold cragsmen. These men climb from below; or, like the 
samphire gatherer—‘ dreadful trade’’—are let down to the nests by means of a 
rope, and there they pursue their perilous calling while hanging in “ midway 
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air” over the sea. They also sometimes approach the cliffs at night, in boats, 
carrying lighted torches, which lure and dazzle the birds that come flying 
around them, so that they are easily knocked down with sticks, and the 
boat is thus speedily filled. As many as five thousand birds have been taken 
in one year from Store Dimon alone, and in former times they were much more 
numerous, 

We watch clouds like white fleecy wool rolling past, and apparently being 
raked by the violet-coloured peaks, whilst others lower down are pierced and rest 
peacefully among them. 

Having passed Sandoe, through the Skaapen Fiord, we see Hestoe, Kolter, 
Vaagoe, and other distant blue island heights in the direction of Myggenaes, the 
most western island of the group. We now sail between Stromoe on the west 
and Naalsie on the east. Stromoe is the central and largest island of the group, 
being twenty-seven miles long and seven broad. {t contains Thorshavn, the 
capital of Farée. Naalsie, the needle island, is so called from a curious cave at 
the south end, which penetrates the island from side to side like the eye of a 
needle—larger, by a long way, than Cleopatra’s. Daylight shows through it, 
and, in calm weather, boats can sail from the one side to the other. We observe 
a succession of sea-caves in the rocks as we sail along, the action of the waves 
having evidently scooped out the softer strata, and left the columnar trap-rock 
hanging like a pent-house over each entrance. These caves are tenanted by 
innumerable sea-birds. On the brink of the water stand restless glossy cor- 
morants; along the horizontal rock-ledges above them sit skua-gulls, kitti- 
wakes, auks, guillemots, and puffins, in rows, and generally ranged in the order 
we have indicated, beginning with the cormorant on the lower stones or rocks 
next the sea, and ending with the puttin, which takes the highest station in this 
bird congress. 

Like a true denizen of Glasgow, Mr. Symington compares the 
scenery around Thorshavn, the capital of Farde, to that which sur- 
rounds Loch Long. Here the party landed, and Mr. Symington gives 
us some curious notes as to the habits and belongings of the inhabi- 
tants. He tells us of such unaccustomed delicacies as ‘a savoury pot 
of puflin broth,” and described whale’s flesh as ‘nutritious and not 
very unpalatable,” resembling “tough beef, with a flavour of venison.” 
Mr. Symington was, indeed, told that the steaks from a young whale, 
when fresh and tender, ‘can scarcely be distinguished from beef- 
steak,” 

On to Iceland. The Arcturus puts into the port of Reykjavik, and 


Mr. Symington treads the land of the Eddas and the Sagas. Many of 


the matters described are not new to us, but Mr. Symington may be 
pardoned a little astonishment at finding the thermometer at 72 deg. 
and ‘* young ladies, in elegant Parisian costume, out sunning them- 
selves like butterflies.” The first trip to be arranged was, of course, 
one to the Geysers, whither Mr. Symington and his friends proceeded 
on horseback. There is a minute description of the ride over that 
wild and barren country which intervenes between the port and the 
Geysers. Some of the difliculties of that journey proved formidable 
enough ever to one not unacquainted with the asperities of “the Duke 
of Argyll’s Bowling Green :” 


I am thus particular, because certain descriptions led me to suppose that here 
we would encounter a precipice at right angles to our path, and have to descend 
the face of it, instead of descending an incline parallel to its face, from where the 
stair begins on the old level. As it is, however, it seemed quite steep enough, 
with the rock-walled incline reaching from the valley to our feet. This wild 
chasm is called the Almanna Gj:i—all men’s or main chasm; while the one on 
the one on the other side of the vale of Thingvalla is called the Hrafna Gj, or 

taven’s Chasm. The whole character of the scene, whether viewed by the mere 
tourist, or dwelt upon by the man of science, is intensely interesting, and in 
several respects quite unique; hence I have tried to describe it so minutely. 

When Professor Chadbourne and I came up to it we gazed down in awe and 
wonder. We knew that our companions must have descended somehow, for 
there was no other way; but how, we could not tell. Were we to dismount 
and let the horses go first they might escape and leave us; if we attempted to 
lead them down they might fall on the top of us; to descend on foot would be 
extremely difficult at any time, and dismounting and mounting again at this 
stage of our proceedings was rather a formidable undertaking. ‘‘ How shall we 
set about it?” I asked my friend. ‘ You may do as you please,” said he, * but 
I must keep my seat if Ican.” So shall I, for the horse is surer footed than I 
can hope to be to-day.” ‘‘ Leadon then,” said the Professor, ‘‘ and I’ll follow!” 

So leaving my pony to choose its steps, it slowly picked its way down the 
steep gorge; zig-zagging from point to point and crag to crag, or stepping from 
one great block of stone to another. I was repeatedly compelled to lean back, 
touching the pony’s tail with the back of my head, in order to maintain the 
perpendicular, and avoid being shot forward, feet first, over its head, among the 
rocks. Sometimes at steep places it drew up its hind legs and slid down on its 
hams, many loose stones rattling down along with us as the pony kicked out 
right and left to keep its balance, and made the sparks fly from its heels. 
Descending in silence, at last we reached the bottom in safety, thinking it 
— a wild adventure in the way of riding, and one not to be attempted else- 
where. 

Looking back with awe and increasing wonder at the gorge we had descended, 
for it certainly was terrifically steep, we both remarked the cool indifference and 
utter absence of fear with which we had ridden down such a breakneck place. 
The fresh air and excitement prevent one from thinking anything about such 
adventures till they are over. 


Many travellers have described the Geysers, and the scientific laws 
which govern these curious natural phenomena have been often ex- 
plained. Mr. Symington’s description is, however, good enough to 
bear quotation: 

_ Hearing myself called upon by name, I suddenly woke up, and saw my friend, 
in front of the tent, beckoning to me in a state of great excitement. 

Subterranean noises like thunder were waxing louded and louder; each earth- 
shock accompanied by a tremor of the ground, more or less violent, but quite 
unmistakeable. Bells of water in quick succession were rising from the basin 
and falling again, ever increasing in size, till a large one burst, and then jets of 
water, in successive spurts, rushed up in sheafs from the tube, at first about 
10 feet, then the height was 15, 20, 30, 50 feet, and so on, each effort surpassing 
the preceding, till it attained the height of 200 feet. The fountain did not fall 
down between each jet, but, nearly holding the elevation once gained, the whole 
grew up bodily by a series of jerks each higher than the last. Dense clouds of 
steam enveloped the whole, and only afforded occasional glimpses of the columns 
of water from the leeward side. White vapour also spread out above the foun- 
tain, rolling away in vast curling volumes, which, condensing in the air, came 
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down like heavy dew. Tremendous sounds were continually heard, like the 
roaring of an angry sea, broken in upon by the near discharge of minute guns. 
It is at last, what we longed to behold, a grand eruption of the great Geyser. 

Professor Chadbourne, who came running to the tent to rouse me, had been 
sleeping for warmth on a ledge immediately under the basin, and when wakened 
by the loud noises, two streams of boiling water were running down the mound 
in miniature cascades on either side of him. 

The vast body of water from the central pipe continued jetting up, till, as I 
have said, it attained the height of 200 feet, falling down again into the basin, 
which was brimful to overflowing. The subterranean rumbling sounds and 
reports, accompanied with vibration of the ground, were fearful. Jets of water 
rushed up in sheaf, with a continuous noise, such as would be produced by 500 
rockets discharged into the air at the same instant. 

Even the beautiful clouds of steam which robed the Geyser were regarded by 
us with an indescribable feeling of mysterious awe and wonder, as if we had 
actually discovered the fabled magic vapour, from which the eastern Ufret, or 
any other vision, might arise; while the sharp tinkling plash of the descending 
water could at times be heard amidst the loud hissing, roaring, booming, and 
confused Babel of all unearthly sounds. The eruptive forces having now ex- 
pended themselves for the time, the fountain gradually subsided in the same 
manner, though more speedily than it had risen. The whole terrific spectacle 
lasted about twenty minutes. We were singularly fortunate, as, from what we 
were told, few eruptions of late have lasted more than four or five minutes, or at- 
tained half the height of this we had just witnessed. 

When over, the water subsided and left the basin empty, so that one could 
walk in it to the edge of the central tube-hole, and look down. As the water 
thus sank, so great was the heat in the stone that the cup was instantaneously, 
though bit by bit, left as dry as an oven. Smooth, and of a whitish colour, it 
resembled the chalice of a gigantic water-lily. At the edges, however, where 
silex has been deposited from the spray and condensed steam, the surface, although 
of the same colour, is rough like coral, or rather granulated like the head of a 
cauliflower. I broke off specimens of this singular formation from the lip, and 
also obtained bits of shingly laminw from the mound, the latter not unlike the 
outside of an oyster-shell; on several of the fragments was a deposit of sulphur. 

Mr. Symington and his party seem to have celebrated their visit to 
the Geysers in a manner certainly very novel to persons of convivial 
habits—they drank four healths in four tumblers of hot Geyser water, 
one to Longfellow, another to William and Mary Howitt, the third to 
Dr. Lawrence Edmonston of Shetland, and the fourth to Gisli 
Brynjiilfsson, the Icelandic poet. Let us hope that the warm water 
did not have the usual effect assigned to it in medical practice, or 
that, although Mr. Symington has forgotten to mention the circum- 
stance, the water was corrected with something likely (to borrow a 
phrase from our friend Dr. Protoxide) to combat the cuoctive power 
by its tendency to render it obscuse. At any rate, he tells us that, 
next morning at breaktast, he ** took some brandy and hot water at 
the Geyser.” 

On his return to Reykjavik, Mr. Symington enjoyed many oppor- 
tunities for studying the manners and customs of the Icelanders. Like 
the inhabitants of Madagascar, they have made a national anthem to 
the air of our ‘*God Save the Queen.” ‘This national anthem 
breathes the intensest love of country; for the Icelanders offer no 
exception to operations of that happy law which makes every man 
love his own country most. With the Icelander the favourite pro- 
verb is, that ‘*Iceland is the best land on which the sun shines.” 
Mr. Symington gives both the original and a translation of the 
national song, of which we need quote only the first and last verses : 
Old land of ice, 

Dearly beloved native land, 

Fair maid of the mountains! 
The best luck attend thee 
Ever, we pray, 

As long as shall last 

All the years of the world! 

Journalism appears to flourish even in Iceland. There is the 
Thisthil{r, a Reykjavik newspaper, a quarto sheet of eight pages, 
which gives general news and the proceedings of the Althing, or Par- 
liament, then sitting. It appeared at no fixed or regular time, only 
when there was matter to fill it. Another paper is published in 
Reykjavik, called the /slendingur, and of these, as specimens of typo- 
graphy, Mr. Symington says that they are, ‘* without exception, the 
most beautifully-printed newspapers I ever saw anywhere.” 

There is a great deal about the mountains or jokuls of Iceland, and 
especially of the volcanic ones. Iceland is a volcanic country, and 
the electrical phenomena of its storms are apparently very exceptional 
in character. We do not wonder at the notes of admiration which 
Mr. Symington has set to certain parts of the following statement : 

On the breaking forth of the water a number of people fled for refuge to an 
insulated mountain called Hafrsey, where they were obliged to stay seven days 
without either meat or drink, and were exposed to the showers of stones, fire, 
and water, which fell around them. The lightning, which was very violent 
during the eruption, penetrated through solid rocks, and killed two people and 
eleven horses, three of which were in a stable. One of the persons killed was a 
farmer, whom it struck dead as he left the door of his house. What is remark- 
able, his upper clothes, which were of wool, bore no marks of fire, but the linen 
he had under them was burned; and when he was undressed it was found that 
the skin and flesh of his right side were consumed to the very bone.[!] His maid- 
servant was struck with the lightning at the same time; and though her clothes 
were instantly changed, it continued to burn in the pores of her body, and 
singed the clothes she put on.[!] She died a few days afterwards, having in the 
meantime suffered inexpressible pain. 

This reminds us of a valuable dog who was said to have been killed 
by lightning. The dog had been left in the charge of servants, and, 
according to their statement, one of the peculiar effects of the light- 
ning was that the body of the dog began to decompose immediately, 
and that it was found necessary to bury him before his master could 
see the body. ; ; ‘ é 

Not the least interesting part of this volume is the Appendix, which 
comprises thirteen stories, illustrative of Icelandic literature, fairy 


Old land of ice, 

Dearly beloved native land, 

Fair maid of the mountains! 

Dear thou shalt be to thy sons 

As long as land is surrounded by sea; 
As men love women ; 

Or sun-gleam falls on the hill-side. 
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tales, and specimens of Icelandic poetry. These have been translated 
by the Rev. Olaf Palsson. One of them will serve for a sample of the 
quaint and curious legends which lie embalmed in the old Icelandic 
literature. 

THE Dark ScHOOL. 

Long, long ago, when trolls and giants lived among men, there was a famous 
school where curious youths were taught the mysteries of witchcraft. France and 
Germany both claim the honour of it, but no one knows where it really was, 

{t was kept in a dismal cavern, deep underground, into which no ray of sun- 
light ever entered. Here the scholars had to stay no less than seven winters ; 
for it took them all that time to complete their studies. They never saw their 
teacher from one year’s end to another. Every morning a grey grizzly hand, 
all covered with hair, pushed itself through the cavern wall, and gave to each 
one his lesson book. ‘These books were written all over with letters of fire, and 
could be read with ease, even in the dark. ‘The lessons over, the same grizzly 
hand again appeared to take away the books and bring in the scholars’ dinner. 

At the close of winter, the scholars who had then got through their seven 
years apprenticeship were dismissed. The great iron door was opened, and the 
master stood watching those who went out; for he had stipulated that the 
scholar who walked hindmost, in passing through, was to be seized by him and 
kept as a thrall. But who was this strange schoolmaster? Why, Old Nick 
himself. No wonder, then, that each of the scholars struggled hard to be 
first in passing the fatal threshold. 

Once ona time, there were three Icelanders at the dark school—Semund Frodi, 
afterwards parish priest at Oddi, Kalfar Arnason, and Hialfdan Eldjarnsson, after- 
wards parish priest at Fell, in Slettuhlid. They were all dismissed at the same 
time. Samund, to the great delight of his companions, offered to walk hind- 
most in going out of school, so he dressed himself in a long loose cloak, which 
he took care to leave unbuttened, and bidding good-bye to schoolfellows left 
behind, prepared to follow his countrymen. Just as he was putting his feet on 
the first step of the stair which led up from the school door, Old Nick, who was 
watching hard by, made a clutch at the cloak, and called out: 

“ Semund Frodi, pass not the door, 
Thou art my thrall for evermore.” 
And now the great iron door began to turn on its hinges; but before Old Nick 
had time to slam it to, Semund slipt his arms out of the sleeves of his cloak, 
and sprung forward out of the grasp of his enemy. 

In doing so, the door struck him a heavy blow on the heel, which gave him a 
good deal of pain, when he said : 

“ The door hath swung too near the heel. 
But better sore foot than serve the Deil.” 

And so Semund outwitted Old Nick, and got away from the dark school 
along with his two friends. Since then, it has become a common saying in Ice- 
land, when a person has had a narrow escape from danger, that “ the door swung 
too near his heels.” 

Mr. Symington suggests that this may be the origin of the Scotch 
proverb, “the deil tak the hindmost.” We would suggest, however, 
that the evidence is rather in favour of a common origin. The Spirit 
of Evil, as the pursuer, will always capture the laggard in his flight ; 
and in the celebrated chase after ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” the poet of Scot- 
land gives us the picture of a race in which the fugitive only won the 
match by a neck. ; 


THE ANGLO-SAXON HOME. 

The Anglo-Saxon Home: a History of the Domestic Institutions and 
Customs of England. From the Fifth to the Eleventh Ce niury. By 
Jouyx Tururr. London: Longman and Co, pp. 1862. 

rINNHE WRITER OF THIS INTERESTING VOLUME takes a 

somewhat extended view of the ‘* Anglo-Saxon Home.” Not 
only do his pages treat of sports and pastimes, but they comprehend 
the state of existence as found in the homes of the Anglo-Saxon 
noble, priest, monk, nun, and the non-home of the pilgrim. Nor is 

“‘ private war” overlooked in them ; which, we may remark, does 

not include those domestic squabbles which occasionally derange the 

peace of even well regulated families, but the right which every 

Anglo-Saxon freeman enjoyed of personally revenging all injuries 

offered to himself or his relations, and which, especially if he had 

Danish blood in his veins, he often cherished as the dearest privilege 

of his existence. - 

It is, of course, not to be wondered at that the ingenuus puer of 
England in the present age should be so much more familiar with the 
domestic life of the Greeks and the Romans than with that of his own 
ancestors. Unfortunately, no Anglo-Saxon Aristophanes or Plautus 
survives to initiate us delightfully into the bygone days of merry 
England. True, we have the poem of Beowulf, which certainly is 
purely Anglo-Saxon, but which is decidedly a tough nut to crack, 
and which, when cracked, will not very bountifully recompense the 
pains of the labourer. Such later authorities as are still in existence 
Mr. Thrupp seems to have carefully sifted, as well as those modern 
writers who have endeavoured to faithfully depict Anglo-Saxon life. 
We may add that his work has been carefully revised by that able 
antiquary Mr. Thomas Wright. 

In glancing at some of the vices and virtues of our ancestors, we 
shall not attempt to carry out too far the maxim of Wordsworth, that 
“the child is father to the man.” It might, perhaps, give rise to 
some ingenious and even amusing trifling, to contrast the superstitions 
and customs rife a thousand years ago in England with some of those 
still cherished among us; but this, in a race so mixed as ours, would 
not be much more useful than the practice of those antiquarians who 
can construct a whole statue out of a broken hand, or a vast building 
out of a few feet of ruined wall. When, however, we have such a 
careful and accurate guide as Mr. Thrupp, it cannot be amiss to spend 
a few minutes in fancy with our Anglo-Saxon progenitors. We find 
that these honest gentlemen took quite a scientific view of theft, which 
was divided into three classes. ‘ihe theft pure and simple was com- 
mitted by no more than seven men in a body; the second, which 
answered in a great measure to robbery with us, was committed by 
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more than seven and not less than thirty-five men; while a gang who 
plundered in greater numbers than thirty-six had the honour of con- 
stituting an “here,” or little army. King Edgar was the most dangerous 
foe that ever sought to tame the energy of these freebooters, and he 
brought into vogue nose-slitting, blinding, and a variety of methods of 
maiming, which say nearly as much for his ingenuity as for his determina- 
tion to put downrobbery. Those reivers who had a long purse, however, 
often contrived to buy the goodwill of their judges, who, in some 
measure, were encouraged by the law to take bribes. ‘Thus Athel- 
stane required all thanes and reeves who were proved to have accepted 
bribes to pay a fine, and “‘bear the disgrace.” They were not re- 
moved from their offices. Canute fixed the fine at a somewhat higher 
rate, and removed the offending judge from his post, but expressly 
allowed him to repurchase it, if he could. Of course, if the judge 
could only find a freebooter sufficiently rich to pay the piper, it might 
be well worth his while to offend, if no considerations of honour 
deterred him. Even the bishops were no great patterns of morality, 
A curious story is told of a holy prelate named Etheric, who accom- 
panied Canute in one of his progresses, when the King and his Court 
were royally entertained by a Dane, who was lord of the rich manor 
of Athelton. ‘The bishop congratulated him upon his prosperity, the 
numbers of his flocks and herds, and the richness of his many pas- 
turages, giving a hint at the same time to a servant to ply the Dane 
well with strong drink. Presently the bishop carelessly remarked 
that he should like to buy just such another estate. ‘The drunken 
Dane began to scoff, and told the bishop that his manor might be had 
for forty marks in gold paid before cock-crow. The gold was at once 
produced, and the Dane’s offer accepted. Next day the matter was 
referred to the king’s judges, and they having accepted ten marks in 
gold from the bishop, decided it against the Dane. ‘The seller stripped 
the land, however, of all its serfs and cattle, and threw down his 
castle. The disappointed bishop presented his prize to the monks of 
tamsey, who kissed his feet and bathed his knees in tears in admira- 
tion of his holy subtlety. 

Drunkenness was sadly common among our ancestors, and most 
especially the Danish branch of them. Some curious ordinances were 
made against the practice. Thus,a bishop who was drunk to vomiting, 
while administering the Holy Sacrament, was condemned to fast 
ninety days. Again, one who was so intoxicated while administering 
it as to drop the sacred elements into the fire or into a river, was 
required to chant a hundred psalms as a penance; and ail bishops 
who were ‘* constantly and deliberately drunk ” were degraded from 
their office. Of course, the laity were more mildly dealt with, and to 
get “drunk to vomiting” in honour of Christmas-day, or Easter, or a 
saint, was even laudable. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
first tried to check drunkenness among the clergy, defined a man as 
drunk “ when his mind is quite changed, his tongue stutters, his eyes 
are disturbed, he has vertigo in the head, with distention of stomach, 
follow by pain.” 

Torture before the arrival of the Danes in England was almost 
unknown as far as regarded prisoners of war; after the Danish invasion 
it became hideously ingenious ; and the Saxons appear to have adopted 
the customs of * behxttie” and “ spread eagle” very generally. 
** Behaettie ” was a species of scalping—the skilful operator being 
accustomed to twist off the whole skin and hair of the head at asingle 
wrench. The “spread eagle” was a much more artistic performance. 
The person to be operated upon was placed upon the ground naked, 
with his face downwards, and with his arms and legs extended. The 
operator placed a broad axe between the spine and left shoulder 
of the victim, in such a manner that at one blow he twisted off and 
spread out the ribs, so as to look like the wing of an eagle. The 
right ribs were then wrenched out in a similar manner, and the feat, 
upon the dexterous execution of which the greatest warriors prided 
themselves immensely, was complete. It may be added that, before 
the invasion of the Danes, only two punishments were apparently 
known, death and scourging. After that era a hideous series of 
atrocious tortures were in vogue. ‘The Danish invaders treated the 
women, when they conquered, nearly as badly as the men. Curiously 
enough, though intelligibly, the Danish conquerors excepted such of 
the native women as were fair and had light hair and blue eyes, as 
‘“‘demi-wives.” Dark-haired and dark-eyed women they alleged to 
be “like slaves—black and bad”—and they accordingly reduced 
them to servitude. 

Among the Danes and Northmen, the wife had a right to her hus- 
band’s keys, and might actually, if he refused to give them up, bring 
an action against him. Under Canute, this privilege was extended 
to England, and married women acquired a right to have a store- 
room, chest, and cup-board of their own, of which they kept the key. 
Mr. Thrupp says: 

This right, simple as it seems, suggests an explanation of the most important 
alterations in the relative position of husband and wife that ever took place. In 
the earliest times, if the husband stole, both he and his wife were liable to be 
sold inte slavery. Alfred the Great relieved the wife from this penalty if she 
could prove that she had not tasted of the thing stolen and knew not of the 
theft. But, setting aside the impossibility of proving a negative, the importance 
which the Anglo-Saxons attached to circumstantial evidence rendered this ex- 
emption nugatory ; for, where a man was found in possession of stolen goods, 
he was not permitted to deny tbat he stole them, and if found in the house of a 
married couple both were deemed in possession of them, both were considered 
guilty, and both were sold as slaves. 

As in this age, marauding expeditions were the ordinary occupation of a gentle- 
man, a wife would naturally be anxious to get rid of any little articles which 
she knew her lord had not obtained rightfully, and for which she anticipated a 
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powerful claimant. There was here a potent cause for domestic discord, which 
shews clearly the incompatibility of the Saxon and Danish laws as to matrimo- 
monial rights and responsibilities. When Cnut, therefore, undertook to amalga- 
mate the two codes, he provided that unless stolen goods was found in one of 
the wife’s three lock-ups, she was not to be held liable for the theft; but if they 
were, she was to be sold into slavery as formerly. He also aided the husband by 
enacting that no wife should thenceforth forbid her husband to put what he 
would in his own cottage. This law, which, without a knowledge of its origin, 
would seem very unaccountable, must have contributed greatly to domestic 
peace. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the social position of women had 
every way improved. In the earliest ages, queens and princesses waited at table 
on their husbands. In the Brut, as well as in Beowulf, the queen is represented 
as serving the company; and we find the daughter of Hengist acting as cup- 
bearer to King Vortigern. Inthe tenth century, instead of waiting at table, 
they sat at it, with their husbands and male friends—a privilege hardly ever 
accorded to the sex in a barbarous country. In a drawing in an Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript, representing a dinner party, the men and women are depicted as 
seated alternately, first a gentleman and then a lady, much in our present 
fashion. It was at a dinner party that Dunstan received from the queen-mother 
the offer of his bishopric. 

Mr. Thrupp gives a brief chapter on the facetie of our ancestors, 
from which we may readily conclude that they were not a very witty 
people. We have some of the bon-mots of John Scotus Erigena, 
which are occasionally smart enough. For instance, he was one day 
sitting opposite Charles the Bold, and behaved himself so rudely that 
the King propounded to him the riddle, “ What is the difference 
between a Scot and a sot (fool) ?” ‘ Only a table,” replied Erigena, 
wittily. We quote a specimen of arather sorry episcopal witticism : 

Vulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, was reproved by Geoffrey, Bishop of Con- 
stance, for wearing Jamb’s wool instead of the fur of sables, beavers, or foxes, 
as was the custom of ecclesiastics: he replied, “It is very well for you who are 
a politician and skilled in the tricks of the world to wear the skins of crafty 
animals, but I, whe am an artless man, prefer that of the lamb.” The other 
remarked, “If you object to these furs, you might at least wear cat’s skin.” 
“* Believe me,” replied Wulfstan, ‘‘my dear brother, the lamb of God is much 
oftener lauded in church than the cat of God.” This witty (?) answer, we are 
told, threw the whole company into a fit of laughter, and put Bishop Geoffrey 
to silence. 

Practical jokes were very common among our ancestors, and when 
a mischievous schoolboy puts a piece of furze to a donkey’s tail he is 
only doing what stout Anglo-Saxon warriors did twelve hundred or a 


thousand years ago. A still less pleasant conceit was to seize a man, 
tie his arms behind him, and hang him up in the nearest tree until 


some passer-by came and cut him down. It was also a common prac- 
tical joke to cut off the hair of a man and shave him like a slave, or 
cut it into the shape which usually marked a lunatic. The cream of 
the joke would, of course, be enhanced, if it could be so managed 
that the unfortunate wight was actually taken for a slave or a lunatic. 
The jokes practised on the female sex were often extremely gross. 
Thus it was considered fine sport by the more inveterate jokers to 
seize a virtuous young girl and crop her hair after the fashion pre- 
scribed by law to adulteresses. This practice led to many suicides 
and to furious battles between the relatives of the deceased and the 


jokers. To take away the clothes of 2 woman while bathing, or even 


to stop her on the highway and strip her, were by no means uncommon 
pleasantries. We conclude our quotations from Mr. Thrupp’s volume 
with a tragical story of that dinner-bone throwing so much in vogue 
with our Danish ancestors : ; 


In the reign of the Danish king Rolyo, a noble named Anger was engaged to 
be married to Ruta, the king’s sister, and gave a grand feast to celebrate his 
wedding, At this, a small number of persons was pleased to pelt a certain 
Hjalton with bones. One of them, being clumsy or tipsy, aimed badly, and 
struck a far-famed warrior of the name of Bjare, who sat near Hjalton, a most 
violent blow in the face. At this the jokers set up a loud shout of laughter. 
Bjare, enraged by the wound and ridicule, having first sent the bone at the 
thrower’s head, seized him, and wru his neck so artistically, that he wrenched 
his chin round to his spine. On this a general riot arose; and, after a furious 
contest, the bone-throwers were forced out of the hall. The matter did not end 
here. Anger took mortal offence at the sp g of his wedding-feast, + 
desecration of the sanctity of his table. He challenged Bjarc to the ‘ hoim- 
gang.” The challenge was accepted, and a most famous duel took place between 
them, in which, after wonderful exhibitions of prowess on both sides, Anger was 
killed. 

















Deaconesses; or, the Ojjicial Help of’ Women in Parochial Work and i 
Charitable Institutions. By the Rev J. S. Howson, D.D., Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, &e. (Longman and Co. pp. 258.)— 
A portion of this essay originally appeared in the Quarterly Review, where 
it attracted very considerable notice. It is now republished with larger 
additions; and those persons who may wish to learn all that can be said 
for the employent of women as deaconesses will do weil to read Dr. How- 
son’s able and temperate pages. He furges with much force that sis- 
terhoods are peculiarly adapted to two classes of work, namely, the 
recovery of fallen women, and the nursing of the sick in hospitals. He 
admits, however, that if sisterhoods have their good points they have also 
their dangers. Their esprit de corps may degenerate into exclusiveness 
or conventual stiffuess. Superstitious notions about celibacy are by no 
means unlikely to arise. How these and other dangers may be best 
combated Dr. Howson has attempted to show. While recommending 
this interesting little work to our readers, we would strongly advise them 
to peruse in conjunction with it a little volume by Miss Goodman, who 
was for some time an inmate in Miss Sellon’s House of Mercy. 

Modern Metre; a Medium for the Poets of the Day. (Tallant and Co. 
1862. pp. 384.)—A poetical magazine is a novel, if not a good, idea. It 
will, at least, allow would-be poets a vent for their effusions at a much 
smaller cost than the publication of a volume would stand them. So far 
as we have examined JJodern Metre we have been unable to discover 
any signs of a nascent poet. Indifferent is the verdict which we must 
pass on the greater portion of its contents; not a little there is, too, that 














is positively bad, and but half-a-dozen contributions or so with faint pre- 
tentions to be considered pretty. What can we say to the writer of 
“Longing for Rest,” except to advise him or her to do anything but 
write poetry? 


Longing for rest, Waiting that call, 
Where all are blest, | Summons for all, 

Errors confessed, Death may appal ; 
Longing for rest. | But the bereft, 


When mourning left, 
Find the yoke gall, 
With grief opprest, 
Longing for rest. 


For earthly pain | 
Knowing there’s gain, } 
Roughness made plain, | 
Whilst for each stain | 
Hope is not vain, H Longing for rest, 
Hoping the best, 
Where all are blest, 
| Longing for rest. 


Where prayer’s addrest, 
Longing for rest. 


“Too true” is not less spasmodic—a very faint echo of “ The Bridge of 
Sighs :” 
O’er dark’ning stream 

She lent her, trembling 
Without a gleam 

Of love dissembling ; 
With terror rackt 

Her burden casting, 
The murd’rous act 

Her mem'ry blasting. 
Consigned to death 

By her who bore it ; 


Once more 4 cry 

O'er-fraught with terror, 
Ascends on high,— 

The fruit of error, 
Eve’s fallen child 

Ilas tonched—for bidden— 
Again beguiled, 

The sin not hidden; 
So young! so sweet! 

Life's bud just peeping ; 





It was not meet With gasping breath 
For where ‘tis sleeping, From life she tore it:— 


She dared not face 

Her bitter shaming, 
But hid the trace 

Of her defaming. 
With flushing cheek, 

By fever painted, 
With aching brain 

Insanely tainted, 
Upon the bank 

She cowered shiv’ring ; 
Her mind a blank, 

Her reason quiv’ring. 


Lay it to rest | 
With thoughts of sorrow ; | 
And from its death 
A lesson borrow,— 
The little form 
With care composing, 
On bosom warm 
No more reposing. 
Cold is its breast; 
The tiny fingers 
Together prest, 
A smile yet lingers 
Jpon its face, 
As though "twere greeting 
1’ angelic race 
In happy meeting. 
It knew no sin, 
So softly veil it; 
Our hearts within, 
The crime, bewail it! 





That tale again! 

One more deceived, 

With sullying stain 
Her life-thread weaved. 
Draw we the veil, 

Nor pity grudge her ; 
We should not rail, 

Nor harshly judge her. 

We are afraid Modern Metre is, in some sense, “a Balaam box,” open 
to receive contributions that will not satisfy the very moderate exigencies 
of the magazines. 

The Ranee of Jhansi: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By James Cromar. 
(Aberdeen: John Wilson, pp. 55.)—The author of this very unequal, but 
not unmeritorious poem, was a private of the 7lst regiment, and served 
in that capacity through part of both the Crimean and the Indian cam- 
paigns. It may serve to give an interest to his little poem if we add that 
he is now gaining his living by manual labour. His description of the 
death of the Ranee of Jhansi will serve for a sample of his abilities: 


T 


XIL. She pers her steed, who, roused by her 





Not so the Ranee—she disdains voice, 
All further flight—with gather’d reins Bounds o’er the field, like a ball upon ice, 
*s archéd neck, For she saw the blade of a fierce hussar 

} Cleave to the t! . dismounted sowar; 





Bent o'er her charge 


Alone amid the ba 
} 








































Rider and horse erect ar And on rush’d clansman’s death to 
Centaur-like where sloped the hill, avenge, 
She waits the shock of the English To the marksmen, exposed at easy range ; 
horse, A random bu strikes, in full career, 
Who, with fllesextended, sweep across Her fear) t, forcing a passage drear 
The heights and hollows, cutting down Througl bold heart; high from her 
The revels who had vainly flown. saddle leap 
Iler frame and quiv'ring 1] s, a lifeless 
XIU. heap 
Bright, bright was the flash of the dark Upon the earth, while halts her gallant 
queen's eye steed, 
4s she watched the foe, as if to desery Turns snorting round to see his mistress 
An arm ht worthily | bleed, 
die; . Snuffs with k s u isW 
From her t her raven hair face, 
ip » morning air, And madly flees with wild, dread neigh, 
ht and backwards the place 
O’er hill and dal 1 tl harging foe, 
Tothe hilt of her sword her right hand Far glanc’d his iron flank and mane 0 
clung; snow. 


Predictions Realised in Modern Times. Now first collected by Horace 
Wexzy. (Kent and Co. 1862.)—This is an odd but attractive little 
volume compiled by the editor, after the fashion of Mr. Timbs, from 
various and often little known sources. Few passages in literature, 
which can be pressed into the service, seem to have escaped the search of 
the reader, from the almanacs of Lilly the astrologer to the “* Great Tri- 
bulation” of Dr. Cumming. Zadkiel’s Almanac in connection with the 
death of the late Prince Consort is thus noticed : 

In the present day we have the “ Prophetic Messenger of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury,” by Raphael; and ‘ Zadkiel’s Almanac,” in its thirty-second year. In 
that for 1861, occurs the following: ‘The full moon nearest to the ingress of 
the sun in Aries is 2h. 15m. p.m. 26th March, 1861. This lunation is remarkable, 
because the same sign ascends as at the ingress, and at very nearly the same 
degree. . . . The stationary position of Saturn in the third degree of Virgo in 
May, following upon this lunation, will be very evil for all persons born upon or 
near the 26th August; among the sufferers I regret to see the worthy Prince 
Consort of these realms. Let such persons pay scrupulous attention to health.” 
Now, the Prince Consort was in perfect health throughout May; but on 
December 14 following, the Prince died of typhoid fever, at Windsor Castle. 
This, of course, was not a fulfilment; but, as an approximation, it caused a 
great demand for the Almanac for 1861 and 1862. 
The volume is full of amusing reading, and from its necessary discursive - 
ness may be taken up and laid aside by the reader at a moment’s notice. 
We do not remember to have hitherto read of the following instance of 
popular credulity: 

As a proof how readily the most preposterous notions are swallowed, when 
once they have got vogue, we may mention that at the village of Kitteringham, 
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in Norfolk, ten years ago, the people were thrown into a painful state of excite- 
ment by the report that they seriously believed, that the Queen had ordered all 
their children below two years old to be killed, in order to make a bath of blood 
for the Prince of Wales, “‘ because he hadn’t his right know.” And, almost 
within the same space of time, in some parts of the metropolis, a report and belief 
were rife—that her Majesty had threatened to commit one of her royal relatives 
to the Tower, for recusancy to her royal will and pleasure! 


We have also received: A second edition of A Noble Purpose Nobly 
Won: an Old, Old Story. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.” (Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, and Co.)——Nichols’s Series of Standard Divines. Puritan 
Period: The Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D. Vol. I. Edited, with 
Memoir, by the Rev. Alexander Balloch Grosart. (Edinburgh: James 
Nichol. London: James Nisbet and Co.) Experimental Investigation 
of the Laws which Govern the Propagation of the Electric Current in Long 
Submarine Telegraph Cables, conducted for the Joint Committee appointed by 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and the Atlantic Tele- 





EDUCATION, THE DRAMA, 


graph Company. By Latimer Clarke. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—— 
Threepenny Guide to the Pictures at the International Exhibition. By Clarus. 
(G. Vickers.)——Tracts for Priests and People. Supplementary Number to 
the Second Series: Nonconformity in the Seventeenth and in the Nineteenth 
Century. (Macmillan and Co.)——Reformata Fidei Confessio. Opera 
C. A.M. Editio altera. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.)—— Letter 
to Napoleon ILI, on Slavery in the Southern States. By a Creole of Louisiana. 
(W. 8S. Kirkland and Co.) The Poor Clergy Relief Society. Fifth 
Report. (W.S. Johnson and Co.) The Products and Resources of Tas- 
mania, as Illustrated in the International Exhibition of 1862. Second edition 
enlarged. By George Whiting. (Hobart Town: printed at the Daily 
Advertiser Press.) Examples of London and Provincial Architecture of the 
Victorian Age. (Darton and Lodge.) Descriptive Catalogue of the Col- 
lection of Products and Manufactures contributed by the Colony of Western 
Australia to the International Exhibition of 1862. (Published by the Lon- 
don Commissioners, 2, Church-court, Clement's-lane.) 
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EDUCATION, 





i} R. W - BERKLEY, whose election to an open Fellowship at Trinity 
A College, Oxford, has just been announced, was educated at the 
Islington Proprietory Schoo}. It is worthy of remark, that out of the 
no rirgrose ing tag which have been awarded at Oxford during the 
resent year, two have been carried off by I: i sli 

ante hd “ae carried off by late pupils of the Islington 

The Public School Commissioners visited the Charterhouse School on 
Monday last, and had a general meeting yesterday at their office in 
Victoria-street, Westminster. Present—the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of 
Devon, the Lord Lyttelton, Rev. Professor W. H. Thompson, H. Halford 
Vaughan, Esq., and the secretary. . 

Oxford.—In a Convocation holden on Friday afternoon, the 13th inst 
the form of statute assigning a stipend of 100/. a year to the private 
ng the present Chancellor of the University was approved of by 

Ina Congregation held immediately afterwards, the statute for altering 
the time of the summer terms and lessening the Whitsuntide vacation 
was passed, on a division, the numbers being: “ placets,” 59; “ non- 
placets,” 44. The effect of the statute will be that two terms night be 
kept between Easter and Midsummer; either, as now, by residing twenty- 
one days in each, or by residing forty-eight days in Easter and Trinity 
Terms jointly. , ; oa 

In the same Congregation, the proposal to add the name of the late Mr 
J. W. Hope to the list of university benefactors was approved of. , 

At the same time a form of statute was promulgated respecting a 
pati sotian juckpredencs, It is proposed that the teacher shall 
: appt inte annually by the \ ice-Chancellor and Proctors conjointly ; 
that he shall be required to lecture twice a-week during eight weeks, or 
three times a-week during six weeks in each term, and also to set ques- 
tions to his pupils, and correct their answers; that he shall receive a 
stipend of 200/. a-year; and that he shall be allowed to take, as fees from 
his pupils, 5/. for the first term, and the same sum for a second term, after 
which they may attend him gratis. 

Phe Gaisford prizes have been awarded as follows: Greck Prose, Mr. 
C.J. 1 earson, Corpus; Greek Verse, Mr. R. W. Raper, Trinity ; Proximé 
accessit, Mr. K. M. Chatfield, Corpus. The subjects selected for the ensuing 
year are : 1. For Homeric hexameters, Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” vi., 824- 
877, “So spake the Son” to “ woe and pain.” 2. For prose in the style of 


— “Narrat Marco Polo Venetus que viderit apud Seres et 





be. ambridge.—A Congregation was held on Saturday morning, the 14th 
inst., when the incepting B.A.’s were admitted to their degrees. Degrees 
of Master of Arts and of Bachelor of Laws were also conferred. 

The undermentioned gentlemen were on Tuesday, after competitive 
examination, elected minor scholars of Trinity College : Thomas Stead- 
man Aldis, from City of London School ; Alfred Lewis Galabin, Marl- 
borough College; Carlton Greene, Bury St. Edmund’s School ; "Alfred 
Edward Humphreys, Birmingham ; James Stuart, University of St. 
Andrews; Francis C. Turner, private tuition. ‘The following are recom- 
mended for honourable mention: Attwell Baylay, from Cheltenham Col- 
lege; Arthur John Butler, Eton College ; William Parry Crawley, Marl- 
borough ; Henry Ernest Fanshawe, Repton School. a 

The undermentioned were on Monday elected foundation and minor 
scholars of Downing College :—Foundation: Danby, Darnell, D. C 
Morris, and Payne. Minor Scholar : Darnell, H. A. ~ ; ; ( 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


T ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—The resuscitation of “ Roberto il 
_Diavolo,” on Saturday, after a slumber of eight years, produced a 
feeling of interest in the public mind akin to the introduction of an 
entirely uew work. The cast of principals, though unusually strong, was 
naturally suggestive of contrasts. It does not, in fact, require a very 
retentive memory to call up startling scenes associated with the opera 
when it was presented to the English nation for the first time in an 
Italian vestment; when, too, it was chosen for the advent of Jenny Lind 
as Alice, and when Castellan, already a favourite, assumed the character 
of Isabella; when,-moreover, it had Staudigl for its Bertram, Fraschini 
for /toberto, Gardoni to represent Rambaldo, and even the tiny part of the 
priest, who has less than half-a-dozen bars to sing, was filled by no less 


eminent a singer than Bouche. This really proved to be a period of 
musical excitement: all the town were, in fact, frensied with desire to 
witness the comer of whom report had exhausted itself in panegyric, and 
whom calm and deliberate examiners had declared to be without a rival. 
Coexistent with the rising of the curtain at that time might be witnessed 
the presence of two queens and nearly all the nobility in London. 
Capacity and intelligence of no ordinary degree were also congregated to 
welcome and pass judgment also upon the interesting visitant. With- 
out gliding, however, insensibly into the particulars of that memorable 
event, it may not be a misconception of truth to say that 
Meyerbeer’s four-act opera has rarely, if ever, been subsequently 
given in this country with such decided effect. Much has been 
written and said about the moral of a story to which the exquisite music 
of Meyerbeer has been wedded. The hero, from the wild imaginations 
of the Troubadours, is made to be son of Richard, Duke of Normandy, 
who, according to a legend of Uberto, in despair at being without a 
successor, made a vow to the Devil that if he granted him ason, he 
should be given over to his power. A year afterwards, in the midst of 
the most horrible presages, was born that Robert, who, by his character 
and the crimes of which he showed himself capable from his very infancy, 
obtained the surname of the “Devil.” A romance entitled “ The Life 
of the terrible Robert the Devil, who afterwards became a godly man,” 
published in France in the early part of the sixteenth century, was the 
source whence MM. Bonilly and Dumersan took the subject of a vau- 
deville, performed in 1813 under the title of “ Robert le Diable.” Hence, 
also, MM. Scribe and Delavigne, obtained the idea of the present cele- 
brated subject. The time in which the plot of the opera in question is 
laid, is that in which Robert, having been banished by his father on 
account of his crimes, had taken refuge in Sicily, whither he had been 
induced to go, not only on account of his delighting in single combat, and 
in which he had acquired so much fame at the tournaments of the day, 
but also from the love he had conceived for the daughter of the king of 
that island. An evil genius, represented by Bertram, an intimate friend 
of the youthful Robert, who sought him out like an evil spirit, and who, 
in pursuance of an execrable vow he had made to the father of Robert, en- 
deavoured by every meansin his power to bring about the son’s destruction, 
in whose soul every sentiment of virtue was not as yet wholly extin- 
guished. Taking advantage of this, a good genius, represented by Alice, 
acountry girl of Normandy, and foster-sister of Robert, succeeded so 
well by her counsel and her acts, as to save him from the power—limited 
as it was to a time—of the evil genius, and assisted in bringing about the 
much desired nuptials with the Sicilian princess; while, from a wild and 
headstrong youth, he became a wise and virtuous prince. 

The music assigned to [oberto (Sig. Armandi) is not only very difficult, 
but ungrateful; the hero for the most part in every stage of the opera is 
but a foil to the other personages. Now to Alice (Mlle. ‘Tietjens), then to 
Bertram (Sig. Vialetti), anon to Isabella (Mile. Carlotta Marchisio), and 
in turn to theprima ballerina who represents the resuscitated Abbess. Few 
tenor singers have triumphed completely over a part which either by 
design or misadventure the composer has rendered so subordinate to the 
rest, while in length it exceeds any one of them. Sig. Armandiis, however, 
deserving ofcredit for good intentions. In the unaccompanied trio with 
Bertram and Alice, and in the last grand trio, where “ sensation ” chances 
present themselves, every advantage of position was at once seized and 
turned to the best account. The Alice of Mlle. Tietjens may be described 
as a highly finished picture of Meyerbeer’s peasant heroine. Considered 
either in a vocal or histronic sense, it may challenge rivalry. Not a 
single point escapes her. With a voize of such power and resonance as 
this gifted prima donna possesses, the music of the part assigned her is 
sung costless of effort. In the first air (sc. 4, act i.), ‘* Vanne disse,” 
where the peasant girl reveals to oberto his mother’s last bequest— 
in the beautiful ‘air, “Nel lasciar la Normandia—in the subsequent 
duet with Bertram, the unaccompanied trio which follows, and the grand 
trio of the last act, where Alice, the good, triumphs over Bertram, the 
genius of evil, and rescues the devoted Duke from perdition— Mile. 
Tietjens was earnest, painstaking, and correct, and declared herself fully 
equal to her allotted task. Marchisio sang the sweet music of the 
Princess, Jsabella, with all the witchery of her melting tones. As far as 
the character of Bertram—so essentially nondescript—can be rendered 
human and sympathetic, Sig. Vialetti strove to make it so. Mile. Mor- 
lacchi contributed her mite towards a large success by her impersonation 
of the wicked Abbess of the nuns of Rosalie. Although the performance 
as a whole may be voted slow, the audience felt so disposed to sit it out 
that the fingers of the clock dial divided the small hours of one and two 
as the shout of “Gloria immortal” began to die away into silence. ‘This 
fact is, perhaps, a better criticism than any we have attempted to offer. 
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QuvueEEn’s Concert Rooms, HAaNover-squareE.—The materials com- 
prising Monday’s programme differed so slightly in character from those 
of antecedent dates, and to which a large share of public attention has 
been drawn, that minute investigation of them is not at present necessary. 
Take, for instance, the leading item, Mendelssohn’s symphony in A 
major. What can now be advanced respecting it beyond the echo 
of many a well-deserved eulogy ? On precisely the same footing 
stands Beethoven’s symphony in D, and Spohr’s overture to “ Jessonda; ” 
and these were the only selections for testing the full powers of the 
orchestra. Beethoven’s concerto concertante for violin, violoncello, and 
pianoforte, which wound up the first portion of the entertainment, is, 
however, 30 seldom heard, and is withal a composition of such peculiar 
merit, that it commanded very close attention, and elicited no incon- 
siderable applause. Herr Joachim, Sig. Piatti, and Mr. Cusins, were the 
prominent executants, and they achieved their task to the satisfaction of 
the severely critical portion of the auditory. Mlle. Tietjens was the only 
vocalist—and no other was needed. The notable scena from “ Der 
Frieschutz,” “ Wie nacht mir der Schlummer,” had, indeed, in her a rare 
interpreter. Nor were the charming air, “Deh vieni, non tardar,” and 
the recit preceding, less effectively treated. Sig. Piatti played a con- 
certino of his own composing. ‘The Hanover-square Rooms exhibited as 
usual a crowded and highly fashionable auditory. Dr. Bennett con- 
ducted this, the seventh concert of the series, with his accustomed 
ability. We observe that the crowning or jubilee meeting, in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Philharmonic Society, is arranged 
to take place at St. James’s-hall, on the 14th proximo, and the probability 
is, that something unusually rich and rare will be provided to mark an 
occasion so special. 

Mr. Cuarces Saraman’s Concert at the same place, on Tuesday 
evening, is noteworthy for the novelty of the programme. Among the 
pieces in it, with which the public are familiar, may be cited Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto for violin, played by Herr Laub, and accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr. Salaman. Bach’s chaconne in D minor, performed by 
Mr. Alfred Holmes, and a larghetto movement, for two violins, by the 
Brothers Holmes, taken from the tenth duet of Spohr, claimed, as they 
deserved, the most marked attention. Some of Mr. Salaman’s own vocal 
and instrumental works were introduced, with Mlle. Parepa, Herr 

Reichardt, Mr. Santley, and others of distinction, to illustrate them. ‘The 
rooms were very well attended, and the concert, judging from outward 
and visible signs, appeared to give general satisfaction. 

Sr. James’s Haty.—If we except a quartet of Beethoven’s in B flat 
major, and Mozart’s sonata in D, for pianoforte alone, little scope was 
afforded by the Monday Popular programme of tlie 16th inst. for remark. 
Three singers were provided for the occasion, and although one of the 
trio was Mr. Sims Reeves, the spirit of enthusiasm among a crowded 
and fashionable company seemed to be all but extinct. Mr. Reeves is 
undoubtedly a first-rate tenor singer, and generally creates a sensation 
when he has good music to sing; but he is no alchymist. Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby and Mr. Santley are engaged to do the vocal work at the next 
concert, which is to be for the benefit of Herr Ernst. The quartet of this 
renowned violinist will be played for the first time in England. Mark 
the executants who have proffered their services: Ist violin, Herr 
Joachim; 2nd, Herr Laub ; viola, Herr Molique; violoncello, Sig. Piatti. 
Herr Joachim has also undertaken to play, as a solo, Ernst’s “ Elegie.” 
Mr. Benedict or Mr. Charles Hallé will assist him with the pianoforte 
accompaniment. Already great sympathy has been expressed for thie 
sufferings of Herr Ernst—a sympathy, it is to be hoped, that will yet be 
evinced in a more convincing for. 

Tue Vocat Association.—The last concert of the sixth season, which 
took place on the 13th inst., went very far ahead of those whichhave preceded 
it. Notonly had the executive summoneda strong array of vocalists in the 
sense numerical, but among them might be found some of the greatest 
singers of the day. Who, three years ago, would have dreamt of seeing the 
names of Mile.Tietjens, Mile. Trebelli, Sig. Gassier, Sig. Naudin, &c., in the 
programme of the Vocal Association. It is hardly necessary to state that 
the music selected by these operatic artistes savoured of the stage. This 
was purposed, in order to afford parties who are net frequenters of the 
opera, a fair chance of hearing some of the choice music of Verdi and 
other composers of the operatic school. One of the most decided hits of 
the evening was made by Mile. Leibhart, in a Suabian song and an Hun- 
garian national air of Kiicken. The humour thrown into these by the 
new comer created an applause, heartier than anything of the kind that 
we have witnessed for many a day. Mlle. Leibhart is a singer of immense 
value to concert givers who advocate long programmes, as she possesses, 
in a musical sense, the faculty of leavening lead. Mr. R. F. Abbot, a 
member of the Vocal Association, sang the “ Rose softly blooming,” of 
Spohr, admirably, and the choir wound up the meeting and the season, 
with a good reading of Mendelssohn’s “ departure” part song, “QO, hills! 
QO, vales!” 

New Puituarmonic Concerts.—It seems but yesterday when these 
New Philharmonic Concerts were first started. We are, however, fully 
reminded that they have been carried on for eleven years, and that on 
Wednesday evening the last of the present season took place. St. 
James’s Hall, was, as usual, comfortably full, and the concert proved to 
be, in all respects, a most admirable one. Cherubini’s rarely-heard over- 
ture, “ Elise,” the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, and Mendelssohn’s 
overture, ‘“ Ruy Blas,” need but to be cited to show the character of the 
instrumental selection. Mlle. Trebelli was the vocalist, and was encored 
in all she essayed. In short, the general performance was highly satis- 
factory to the audience, and it could hardly be otherwise with Dr. Wylde, 
the conductor, on whose shoulders the task of maintaining the good 
name these Philharmonics have acquired, has almost solely devolved. 

A Morning Concert, in aid of schools in Italy, was given on Wednes- 
day. Almost all the great singers in town gave their services on the 
occasion. Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt sang the “Cara compagne,” from 
“Somnambula.” Tietjens selected the great aria from “ Der Frieschiitz.” 
Giuglini made choice of ‘ M’appari,” from “Martha.” Mr. Sims Reeves 
took part in a duet with Tietjens ; the Sisters Marchisio were, as usual, 
very effective in their duo singing. Nearly all the vocalists attached to 
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Her Majesty’s Theatre had something assigned to them in the pro- 
gramme. To sum up the story, it was a concert of a most extraordinary 
character. 

Rather than exhaust the patience of the unmusical reader, recourse 
must again be had to clustering a few “notes” out of the many that 
have been sounded during the week. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bohrer’s 
morning concert at the Hanover-square Rooms was well attended by 
admirers of the harp, on which instrument the lady is able to execute 
difficult and beautiful music. Mr. Bohrer’s pianoforte playing is also 
entitled to the favour with which it was received. Miss Fosbroke’s 
concert at the same place had more of the vocal element in it. The 
singers were numerically strong, and much of the music chosen 
belonged to the popular class. The part-singing was especially 
good. Herr Duffel’s matinée of classical chamber music, at Collard’s 
Rooms, possessed several noteworthy and interesting points. The classical 
chamber music selected for Mrs. Holman Andrew’s matinée was performed 
by MM. Blagrove, Clementi, Daubert, and Klindworth. We need not 
say how. At the Musical Union on Tuesday, at St. James’s Hall, 
N. Rubenstein, the Russian pianist, proved to be a “ card,” notwithstanding 
the attempts of certain interested journalists to write him down, when in 
London two years since. A quartet of Haydn, and the celebrated B minor 
of Mendelssohn and Mozart’s G minor were the chief selections for the 
exquisite string band engaged on the occasion. Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 
evening concert at the same place included a wide range of music, and 
embraced several artistes of great eminence, both in the vocal and instru- 
mental departments of the art. This concert was also remarkable for the 
first (and said to be the only) appearance of Le Société Chorale Clemence 
Isaure (de Toulouse) under the direction of M. Baudouin. At Exeter 
Hall, the National Choral Society, under Mr. Martin, as conductor, 
gave their promised performance of ‘‘ Elijah” on Wednesday evening, with 
Miss Eleanora Wilkinson, Mme. Laura Baxter, Mr. Swift, and Mr. Weiss, as 
principals, M. Thalberg has been doing the marvellous again at the 
Hanover-square Rooms to a very brilliant company. The three pieces 
fromthe “ Pensées Musicales,” although comparative trifles, are full of 
charm and served as an admirable set off to some of the more profound 
and awe, inspiring portions of the programme. The better-known quartet 
founded on an air from “Mose,” gained for M. Thalberg immense applause. 
In short the entire performance can scarcely be likened to any thing with 
which a London public are familiar. Speaking of pianoforte playing 
we are reminded of Mr. Charles Hallé’s Beethoven recitals, which 
appear to increase in favour, if the last given may be regarded as a criterion. 
The sonatas, Op. 29; thecelebrated andante of Op. 35, thirty-three varia- 
tions on an original theme; and the grand sonata, Op. 35, dedicated 
to Count Waldstein—were among the items forming the programme. 
Mme. Dugden’s soirée musicale, at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley-street, 
though remarkable for nothing in particular, affurded abundant gratifi- 
cation to a company caring less for music of the profound school than 
that of more easy comprehension. Altogether different in character and 
kind was the concert of Herr Bernard Molique, a musician of uncommon 
attainments, but who somehow is sadiy overlooked. His daughter, a 
pianist of real talent, assisted by Herr Joachim, played, among other 
things, a duo concertante in E minor, the composition of the béné/iciare, 
which gave abundant evidence of skill on the part of all concerned. 
These “ notes” might be elongated to an almost indefinite extent, so over 
head and ears is London just now with the business appertaining to the 
stir and din of sweet sounds. Want of space, however, suggests the 
policy of a pause. 


CONCERTS FIXED FOR JUNE. 





MonpDaAY, 23.........St. James’s Hall._Monday Popular. & 
Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 
TUESDAY, 24 .oo0. St. James's Hall.—Musical Union. 3.30. 


y 


Collard’'s Rooms.—Mr. Aptommas’s Harp Recital. 3. 
Dudley House, Park-lane.—Mrs. Merest’s Grand Moriing. 2.50. 

WEDNESDAY, 25...Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 

THURSDAY, 26......8t. James’s Hall—Herr Kuhe. 3. 
Hanover-square.— Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir. 8 30. 
Hanover-square.—Mr. Arthur Napoleon's Grand Morning. 2.50. 
Miss Lizzie Wilson's Annual. 7.30, 

FRIDAY, 27 .........Crystal Palace.—Handel Festival. 

SATURDAY, 28......St. James’s Hall. —Mr. Charles Hallé’s Sixth Beethoven Recital. 3. 
Hanover-square.—M. Thalberg’s Third Matinée. 2.30 

MonDaAY, 30........St. James’s Hall. —Mr. Benedict’s Annual. 2. 
St. James's Hall.—Monday Popular. 8. 
Hanover-square.—Philharmonic Society. 8. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

M\HE ATTENTION OF THE THEATRICAL WORLD has been 

attracted this week by a curious drama which has been played in 
the Court of Chancery, between Messrs. Boucicault and Webster. For 
its probable results this piece might be called “The Double Suicide.” 
The facts appear to be these. After the success of the “ Colleen Bawn,” 
Mr. Webster was induced to enter into an agreement with Mr. Boucicault, 
by virtue of which he assigned to the latter the management and control 
of the Adelphi Theatre, upon certain terms stated. This agreement was 
to last for three years, two of which are yet unexpired. A short 
time back, Mr. Webster, being dissatisfied with Mr. Boucicault’s 
management, caused certain announcements to be made as to future 
performances. Mr. Boucicault repudiated these announcements. At 
the same time, Mr. Boucicault took Drury Lane Theatre for his 
own occupation and announced “The Colleen Bawn” to be played 
there. Thus, according to Mr. Boucicault’s reading ef the agree- 
ment, Mr. Webster was to have no voice in the management of his 
own theatre, and Mr. Boucicault (instead of using his best means 
and energies to promote the prosperity of the Adelphi), is at perfect 
liberty to carry to another theatre the very attractions for which Mr. 
Webster has sacrificed his managerial liberty. ‘This, however, was not 
the view taken by the Vice-Chancellor, whose decision has the effect of 
leaving the original agreement to work out its own stultification. A 
commendable attempt to bring about a compromise having failed upon 
some minor question as to the engagement of two young ladies, the Vice- 
Chancellor refused to prevent Mr. Boucicault from going to Drury Lane, 
or to obstruct Mr. Webster from managing his own theatre. Each party 
has to pay his own costs. 
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The first general meeting of the shareholders of the English Opera 
Association was held on Wednesday, in the large room at the St. James’s 
Hall. In the absence of the Earl of Westmoreland, Colonel P. P. de Bathe 
took the chair. The secretary (Mr. Cawood) read the notice convening 
the meeting, and also the report of the Executive committee. The chair- 
man moved the adoption of the report, which was seconded by Mr. 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns, and carried unanimously. The committee for the 
ensuing year was elected, and the accounts audited. 
A comparison between the musical force employed at the International 
Exhibition opening on the lst of May, and that of the forthcoming 
Handel Festival, may not be without interest at the present moment. 
sefore, however, entering upon this comparison, it is worth while to 
notice the occasions on which very large orchestras have been assem- 
bled of late years, and the advance which has been made. Neither at the 
opening of the 1851 International Exhibition, nor at any of the Musical 
Festivals held up to that time, had a larger musical force been engaged 
than is now a matter of every-day occurrence at the concerts of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society. The first occasion on which a great advance 
was made, was at the opening of the Crystal Palace, on 10th June, 1854, 
when about 1600 amateurs and professors were employed, including thirty 
double basses. The novelty of this large assemblage excited great in- 
terest; and as the music was conflned to the measured strains 
of the Old MHundredth Psalm, “God Save the Queen,” and 
the Hallelujah Chorus, its effect was very striking. The Paris Exhibi- 
tion, in 1855, was opened with considerable parade. The music, however, 
utterly failed. The closing ceremony of the Exhibition (the distribution 
of medals) was one of the most imposing ceremonials of modern times. 
Great efforts had been made to render the music a striking adjunct tothe 
rest of the ceremony ; but, notwithstanding upwards of 1200 mnsicians were 
employed, no effect was produced. The orchestra was placed in an elevated, 
straight gallery, and the music selected was utterly unfit for such an 
oceasion. At the Dublin Exhibition opening, in 1853, a very good 
musical display took place. A proper orchestra had been built, and on 
the whole the musical part of the proceedings, although somewhat 
lengthy, was very successful. ‘The Handel Festivals of 1857 and 1859 
were so similar in their purpose to the coming festival, that more par- 
ticular allusion to them is not needed ; it must suffice briefly to allude to 
their orchestral arrangements. In 1857 the orchestra held about 2500 
performers. It was entirely open at the sides and back, consequently 
a large portion of the sound wandered away and was lost. In 1859 
the orchestra was enlarged considerably, and enclosed to a height of 
fifteen feet, while over it was suspended an oiled canvas awning, 
which it was anticipated would remedy the defects so apparent in 
1857. This anticipation, from causes not necessary here to enter upon, 
was only partially realised; the music of Handel at the Comme- 
moration Festival, therefore, although far beyond any previous attempt, 
did not, even yet, produce that overpowering effect of which it was 
believed to be capable. It then became apparent that to effect all that 
was requisite to place these great festivals, with their large profits, as a 
permanent success at the Crystal Palace, the great orchestra must be 
roofed over. Bearing in mind the construction of the Crystal Palace, 
this became a task requiring the most serious consideration. Many were 
the suggestions thereon. Without entering upon a technical description 
of the great roof—a duty more properly belonging to journals especially 
devoted to building operations—which has recently been thrown over the 
orchestra, it will suffice to say, that it has been accomplished most suc- 
cessfully, as well in regard to musical results as to the manner of its con- 
struction and its perfect security. No additional weight has been imposed 
on the building itself, as the roof is entirely supported independently 
of the original structure. In truth, it is alleged by the many scien- 
tific men, and architects, and engineers, who hare inspected the 
work, that it has added enormously to the solidity and security 
of the great arched roof of the main building; and it has been 
stated that this, coupled with the additional iron columns which have 
lately been added to the front of the centre transept, has added to the 
present structure eight times the strength of the original Crystal Palace 
transept. The want of a proper sounding-board, like this new roof of the 
Crystal Palace orchestra, was very manifest at the opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition on the Ist of May last. The number of musicians 
was only inferior to that engaged at the Handel Festivals. The effect, 
however, was exceedingly small compared with the strength employed. 
In the coming Handel Festival, the amateurs and professors engaged 
will, for the first time, have a properly-prepared orchestra for the exercise 
of their musical abilities; and there is no doubt that the effect will be 
overpoweringly grand. Public curiosity is excited to an unusual degree 
to learn what the musical impressions wil! be of this great orchestral 
force under such favourable conditions. Among those best qualified to 
judge, there is but one anticipation; and, bearing in mind the care which 
has been taken in the selection of the performers, the regular and sys- 
tematic rehearsal to which all have been subjected, there can be no ques- 
tion that the musical results of the coming Festival will show a success 
far beyond any that have preceded it. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE ACADEMICIAN SCULPTORS give very little signs of their 
existence even in the sculpture gallery of the Exhibition in Trafalgar- 
square. Mr. E. H. Baily is fairly exempt as a veteran on the retired list, 
reposing on the honours of his Eve at the Fountain. Mr. Westmacott 
exhibits no work, Mr. Foley exhibits none, Mr. Macdowell is also idle ; 
but Mr. Marshall alone comes out witha large group which we shall speak 
of critically. Of the Associates, Mr. Weekes exhibits a bust—a posthumous 
study—and a model of a design for the Guards’ Memorial—one of the 
prizes that fell to Mr. Bell, and therefore we can hardly see the purpose 
of exhibiting this model, unless as a proof that another exceedingly poor 
monument might have occupied the noble site in Waterloo-place which 
for some years past has been given up for a sculptor’s experiments in 
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constructing monuments and devising strange trophies and queer inscrip- 
tions. Baron Marochetti, our Italian Associate, appears to be more 
cautious how he displays his designs for monuments at the Academy, 
these he prefers to lay out on favoured ground, such as the gardens of 
Apsley House or the Horticultural Gardens, and sends his busts only to 
the ranks of the Academy, already far too crowded with these hard- 
featured effigies. Now the sculptors of the Academy will not like to be 
told that they neglect their art, yet it is clear from the present exhibition, 
and from those of some years past, that this is the truth, and we suspect 
that such an unfortunate state of things arises from sculptors having too 
much to do. 

There is and has been such a rage for portrait-busts and statues of every 
body in the least degree popular or in the highest degree celebrated, that 
the art for its own sake has lost its interest with the sculptors. If we 
turn to the International Exhibition it is to see that, with the exception 
of the American sculptors, there is no work to be compared with those 
which marked the excellence of the art ten years ago ; indeed, there is no 
great example of ideal scupture from any European artist. At first sight 
it might be supposed that when every town in the kingdom of any posi- 
tion, and many of no importance at all, were offering their money for 
monuments of the late Prince Consort, and when the metropolis is about 
to expend the general subscription of the country upon some monument 
of unprecedented magnificence, the sculpture-room of the Academy would 
at least show some of the designs or some evidence that the art was at a 
height parallel with the public ambition to have grand monuments of 
great men. But with the single exception of Mr. Durham’s figure ot 
**Europe”—one of four for his monument of the 1851 Exhibiton, and 
which is really a good work—the room is barren of designs. ‘There is, 
however, Mr. Stephen’s statue of Sir T. D. Acland, a solitary example 
of the respectable commonplace, with which no particular fault can 
be found, only we wish, for the sake of art, that exemplary country 
gentlemen could be remembered in the hearts of their friends and 
neighbours, without the necessity of a statue. The great mis- 
fortune of the monument mania is that the men of true genius 
rarely condescend to contemplate contemporary greatness; they must 
dream over the heathen deities and treat modern subjects with 
classic taste, as it is called. Thus it is that most of the monuments are 
in the hands of sculptors of a certain practical ability and tact without 
the genius and the independence of thought which are indispensable to 
original and creative practice of the art. In Mr. Marshall’s group, “ The 
Young Briton” (996), the sculptor makes a compromise between the 
classic of the antique forms and the picturesque of modern treatment. 
The mother, who is supposed to be investing her son with his father’s 
torque, and reminding him of the valiant deeds of his race, is a sort of 
modified Minerva. The type is not Celtic, neither is there any attempt to 
carry the subject out truthfully, in costume or other accessories, as a 
sculptor in the realistic vein would adopt. And yet there is an evident 
determination to show that the artist has a feeling for the antique, and 
knows his grammar of sculpture according to the schools. Then, as to the 
technique of the group. In aiming at the breadth of the antique the 
sculptor finds an excuse for shirking the study of detail in the modelling. 
The action of the figures, not to object to the constrained and inexpres- 
sive composition of the group, is lifeless, not modelled from the mind, but 
studied deliberately from the fatigued and stupid model. The subject 
was one admirably adapted to the naturalistic treatment, and we submit 
it would always be better if sculptors would drop the grand ideal when 
they don’t feel equal to it, and favour us with something natural and true. 
It is not that the antique was not natural and true—it was; 
but the secret of its excellence is that the sculptor believed in his 
work. To him it was natural and true. He was not forcing 
himself to copy a style. We may point to a work in the 
International which exemplifies our meaning. The girl reading—“ La 
Leggetrice,” by Pietro Magni, a sculptor of Florence, not of the haut école 
certainly, an expert carver, who devoted himself to the study of the 
natural figure in the minutest and most faithful manner, without a 
thought of being grand—is a work which it is impossible to look upon 
without being impressed with the power of everything done from nature, 
with the freedom and power that knowledge gives, and with the true 
feeling for all that is beautiful. The grand style remains for those who 
can do it, and they are few indeed in our day. 

There are, however, some few excellent examples of portrait sculpture 
in the exhibition, particularly the heads of the two sculptors, Gibson and 
Macdowell, the latter by Mr. Woodington, and the other by Mr. G. E. 
Ewing, The bust of Mr. H. White (1027), by Mr. Durham, is also re- 
markable for delicate and pliant carving of the features. Mr. Butler's 
bust of Sir R. Kirby (1030) is another noticeable work, and that of 
General Lord Clyde, by Mr. Ewing, is an admirable likeness, modelled 
with a strong feeling for the energetic character of the great soldier, with 
much of the style of some of the best Roman busts of the time of Hadrian. 
Baron Marochetti perseveres in his experiments of colouring the pupil 
of the eyes, and the general tinting of his work, which we sincerely trust 
may speedily be abandoned as bad taste. A word of praise is due to Mr. 
Armstead’s capital bas-reliefs for metal work, which are shown in a set 
of six subjects from the Indian campaign, to form a shield to be pre- 
sented to Sir James Outram in memory of his Indian services. 





HE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects have issued cards for a conversazione, to take place at the 

Society’s Rooms, in Conduit-street, Hanover-square, on Wednesday 
evening next, the 25th inst. 

The second and third conversazioni of the Society of Arts for the pre- 
sent season will be held at the South Kensington Museum, on the 9th of 
July and the 8th of October. 

The Female School of Art and Design is still in want of the neces- 
sary funds to enable them to purchase the house at present occupied, 
and make certain alterations required. A meeting to promote the objects 
of the Institution was held at the Mansion House on Tuesday, under the 
Lord Mayor’s presidency. For this purpose some 3500/. altogether 
is required, towards which sum a considerable portion is already in hand, 
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though the meeting was not informed of the amount still required to 
complete the fund. It was stated that the income from fees and sub- 
scriptions amounts to 400/. per annum, but the annual expenditure is 
600/. It is expected that by enlarging the premises, more pupils might 
be accommodated, and thus the income be increased. 

The One Hundred and Eighth Anniversary Dinner of the Society of 
Arts will take place in the Refreshment Room over the Central Entrance 
from the International Exhibition Building to the Horticultural Gardens, 
on Tuesday next, the 24th inst., at half-past five for six o’clock punc- 
tually. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., will preside. 

It will be remembered that some three years ago the remains of 
that celebrated surgeon and physiologist, John Hunter, were dis- 
covered by Mr. F. T. Buckland (Assistant-Surgeon 2nd Life Guards) 
in the vaults of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Charing-cross, and were 
reinterred with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey. At that 
time a subscription was commenced for the purpose of erecting 
a statue to John Hunter in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the museum of which he was the 
originator and founder; and the commission for this work was given 
to Mr. Weekes, the sculptor. This gentleman has now finished his 
model of the statue, and on Tuesday last we were present at a private 
view of the statue (in plaster) placed in the position it will hereafter 
occupy when made in marble. We congratulate Mr. Weekes on his 
success. He has made a capital likeness of John Hunter; the pose is 
perfect, the expression of the face excellent. The great surgeon is repre- 
sented sitting in his chair, apparently absorbed in developing one of 
those grand theories of the laws of life, which have since proved of such 
vast benefit to mankind. The difficulty of drapery has been cleverly 
managed, for we see the great man dressed in the costume worn at the 
period. The knee-breeches, buckled shoes, long flap waistcoat, and 
easy coat, all such as he would have worn, give the visitor an 
excellent idea of what John Hunter really was like in appearance, and 
this without the stiffness so characteristic of modern costume. The idea 
of placing the man “as he was”—the nucleus of his great and glorious 
collection—is nobly conceived and well carried out, and will, we are con- 
vinced, meet with the approbation of the medical profession and the 
public in general. 

The Arundel Society we are glad to see in so flourishing a condition. 
The 13th annual report states that the gross receipts of 1860 were 
27197. 1s. 4d., those of 1861 were 2913/. 6s. 10d, and that a balance 
of 663/. 17s. 10d. meets the cost of works in progress and the ordinary 
charges of management. The number of its members has risen from 1200 
at this time last year, to more than 1500 now. The “ Occasional Pub- 
lications” had a larger sale than in the previous year, and it may be 
expected that this will continue to improve, as four new subjects have 
been added to the list of this class during the past year, viz.: 1. A 
chromo-lithograph from a fresco by Francia, in the desecrated chapel of 
St. Cecilia at Bologna, representing the burial of St. Cecilia; 2. A chromo- 
lithograph from a fresco by Andrea del Sarto, “ The Madonna del Sacco,” 
in the cloister of the Annunziata at Florence. All of these have been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Storch and Kramer, from coloured drawings by Signor 
Mariannecci. A volume containing an alphabet of capital letters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, engraved from the Choral Books of 
St. Marco and the Duomo at Florence, and from the Piccolomini Library at 
Siena, with one letter (attributed to Fra Angelico) coloured in facsimile. 
“In compliance with a desire which has often been expressed by some of 
the original members of the society, that recourse should again be had to 
line engraving as a mode of representation, the council have engaged Herr 
Schiiffer to engrave another of the series from the frescoes of Fra An- 
gelico in the Vatican. ‘The Distribution of Alms by St. Stephen’ will 
therefore form part of the series for 1862, together with the following 
chromo-lithographs by Messrs. Storch and Kramer, in continuation of the 
series of frescoes in the Brancacci chapel, viz., 1. ‘The Raising of Petro- 
nilla,’ by Masolino; 2. A Head from this fresco, on the scale of the 
original ; 3 and 4, ‘St. Peter Delivered from Prison,’ and ‘St. Peter in 
Prison visited by St. Paul,’ by Filippino Lippi; 5. A Head from the last 
subject, on the scale of the original. In order to keep up a supply of 
materials for future publications, other works have also been put in hand 
since the last report. Mr. Thomas Longman, one of the earliest members 
of the society, has kindly lent two careful drawings by Consoni of Rome, 
from the tapestries after Raffaelle in the Vatican, of which the original 
cartoons are wanting in the series at Hampton Court, and are believed to 
be lost. ‘The subjects are: 1. ‘The Conversion of Saul; 2. ‘The Stoning 
of St. Stephen.’ These are placed in the hands of Mr. Gruner to engrave.” 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


OYAL INSTITUTION.—The short course of lectures by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair at the Royal Institution, “On the Progress of some of the 
Chemical Arts since the Great Exhibition of 1851,” was brougt to a close 
on Thursday, the 12th inst., on which occasion ‘The Chemical Arts in 
Relation to Public Health” were noticed and Illustrated. The transfor- 
mations which organic matter undergo during the processes of putrefac- 
tion and decay were explained to result in the production of carbonic 
acid, aurmonia, and water. Putrefaction, it was stated, commences by 
the action of a ferment, which is a body undergoing change by entering 
into combination with the oxygen of the atmosphere. This combination 
is greatly influenced by the presence of ozone, and the state of decay is 
not completed until the animal matter has gone through the stage of slow 
combustion, the results of which are the production of carbonic acid, 
ammonia, and water. By an ingeniously arranged apparatus, Dr. Play- 
fair exhibited the active effect of the combination of oxygen with 
ammonia and carbonic acid. Carbonic acid, produced by the process 
of fermentation, and the vapour of ammonia when passed through 
a glass tube into which a piece of spongy platinum had been 
introduced, combined together in the pores of the metal with the 
exhibition of heat and incandescence. To show that slow combustion 
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takes place when the oxygen of the air is exposed in contact with water 
and carbon at ordinary temperatures, a current of air was sent through a 
large tube filled with moistened sawdust, and the bubbles of air as they 
ascended through lime-water reudered the fluid turbid, thus proving that 
a portion of the sawdust had been converted into carbonic acid. The 
amount of animal matter in the air, in which its impurity consists, is 
now readily tested by the discoloration of a solution of permanganate 
of potass, and by this means the proportionate impurities of the air in 
various places has been ascertained. It has thus been determined that 
the impurities in the air of Mount St. Bernard amounts to 2-4; in the 
air of the German Ocean to 2°5; in the centre of Manchester to 50, and 
in the suburbs to 12; at Calton-hill, in Edinburgh, to 12, and the closes in 
that city to 40; while in the air at the top of a pig-sty the proportionate 
amount of impurity is 94. The object of the employment of disinfectants 
is to destroy the animal matter contained in the air by slow combustion, 
and this may be done by the fumes of sulphurous acid gas, of nitrous gas, or 
other acid tumes—by passing the air through charcoal, and by various other 
methods. The disinfecting property of charcoal is now applied advan- 
tageously by introducing it in openings in doors, through which the air 
enters apartments. The porous nature of earth acts nearly in the same 
manner as spongy platinum in assisting the combination of oxygen, and 
thus facilitating the combustion of animal matter buried in the ground. 
Deodorisers differ from disinfectants, inasmuch as they merely mask the 
smell of putrescence without destroying the animal matter, and thus 
air perfumed with the most fragrant scents may be charged with 
ingenious impurities. In the conclusion of his lecture, Dr. Playfair 
adverted to the analogy between the processes of nature and those of art 
in the economy of waste products, and he pointed out some of the changes 
which all bodies undergo, and the production of the most beautiful objects 
from the decay of animal and vegetable matter. In the succession of 
changes that are thus for ever going on, it is impossible, he observed, to 
say to what objects we may not be indebted for the constitution of our 
bodies. It was possible, for example, that a portion of the matter of his 
brain might have been derived from the liver of the King of Dahomey, 
and another portion from the tongue of a parrot. Dr. Playfair was loudly 
applauded at the end of his lecture. 

Royat GeoGcrapuicaL Socrery.—A meeting was held on Monday 
evening, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, president, in the chair. The chairman 
announced that the council had unanimously elected his Highness Said 
Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, as an honorary member. Before proceed- 
ing to the papers of the evening, the chairman read extracts from a com- 
munication which he had received from Sir Henry Barkly, Governor of 
Victoria, relative to recent explorations in Australia. Dr. Shaw then 
read the first paper, “On the Surveys in the Pacific by her Majesty’s 
ship Herald, under the Command of Captain H. Mangles Denham, R.N., 
F.R.GS.” This surveying voyage, undertaken in consequence of the 
representations made to Government of the benefits which would result 
to commerce. &c., from a thorough examination of the dangers of the 
Western Pacific, extended from the year 1852 to 1861. A slight concep- 
tion of the results of the voyage may be realised when it is mentioned 
that no fewer than 163 determinations of latitude and longitude 
were obtained, besides 2601 magnetic results, 41 islands carefully 
mapped, with 42 reefs and shoals, and 450 miles of the Australian 
coast. One of the many practical results is that ships can now 
save one-fifth of the distance usually traversed in the voyage 
from India and China to Australia, owing to many supposed reefs 
having been expunged from our charts. In lat. 37 south and long. 37 
west, between Tristan d’Acunha and Buenos Ayres, soundings were 
obtained in7706 fathoms. Dr.Charles Beke next read a paper on an excur- 
sion to Harran, and thence over Mount Gilead into the land of Canaan. 
Dr. Beke, accompanied by his wife, performed this journey in the begin- 
ning of the year, and following the footsteps taken by the patriarch Jacob 
in his flight from Padan Aram, reached the Jordan near the “ ford Jab- 
bok,” where Jacob was met by his brother Esau. Here they were nearly 
drowned, and afterwards attacked by the Bedouins, but they ultimately 
arrived in safety at Nablous, on the tenth day after their departure from 
Harran. Mr. Rutherford Alcock, F.R.G.S., her Britannic Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary, &c., in Japan, then read a paper giving an account 
of an overland journey from Nagasaki to Jeddo, in Japan. He started 
from Nagasaki on the Ist of June, and, in consequence of the many 
obstructions on the part of the natives, owing to their hatred of foreigners, 
had great difficulty in bringing his tour to a successful termination. The 
paper gave an interesting description of the curious customs of the 
natives, character of the soil, and the state of our relations with the 
Japanese Government. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TUES. ...... Medical and Chirurgical. 83. 
Zoological. 9, Mr. &. W. H. Holdsworth, “On some New Corals, and a British 
species of F’abellum,” and other papers 
WED. ......Society of Arts. 4. Annual General Meeting. 
Royal Society of Literature. . 
Tuers. ...Philological. 8. 
Royal Society Club. 6. Annual Meeting, 


SAT. ......Royal Botanic. 


MISCELLANEA. 
| ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the Ecclesiological Society will 
be held on Tuesday, the Ist of July, in the Lecture Theatre of the 
South Kensington Museum. The subject of discussion will be ‘“ The 
Ecclesiological Aspect of the International Exhibition, and of the Ex- 
hibition (on loan) of Fine Arts at the South Kensington Museum.” 

On Monday night Mr. George Augustus Sala gave the first of a series 
of readings from his own works, at the Whittington Club. There was 
an ample and appreciating audience, and the experiment was perfectly 
successful. Mr. Sala’s manner of reading is dramatic, and of course he 
thoroughly understands his author. The pieces selected were, ‘“‘ The 
Story of the Journeyman Carpenter, “ Poor Robin Redbreast,” and “ The 
Perfidy of Captain Slyboots.” As many of Mr. Sala’s best productions 
have appeared in the periodical press, where they are likely to be lost, 
and as many of them certainly deserve a more permanent existence, we 
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are glad that he has taken this means of popularising a knowledge of 
them. 

At the Social Science soirée, held at the Fishmonger's Hall, the wires 
of the Submarine Telegraph Company were connected with the Hall, and 
messages were despatched from the President and Council, etc., to the 


Emperor and Empress of the French, to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, | 
and the Lords Provost of Edinburgh and Glasgow, to which replies were | 


received, much to the astonishment of the guests. The following towns 
were also spoken with : Paris, Bale, Vienna, Warsaw, Cracow, Brussels, 
Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Copenhagen, and Hanover. 

The following letter, giving some interesting particulars respecting the 
late Mr. Buckle, has been published : 


Sm,—It is my painful duty to announce, not only to his nearer friends and 
relatives, as I have already done, but also, through you, to the world interested 
in the author of the‘ History of Civilisation in England,” the death of Mr. 
Buckle, on Thursday, the 29th of May, of typhus fever, at Damascus. 

He had overworked himself, and suddenly felt the effects of it after the publi- 
cation of his second volume last spring. In October he left England. accom- 
panied by two boys, the sons of a friend, and spent the winter on the Nile. He 
was so much better that in the beginning of March we left Cairo together for 
Sinai and Petra. Greatly improved in health by the six weeks in the Desert, 
he undertook the more fatiguing travelling on horseback through Palestine. 
Again, his ardent temperament, or rather, as I now think, the restlessness of an 
over-excited nervous system, made him do too much, and, though on the 27th 
of April he expressed himself as feeling never to have been in better health in 
his life, he was that day seized with diarrhcea, and afterwards with an attack of 
sore throat, which detained us at Nazareth for more than a week. 

He never recovered his Desert strength, and we had to stop a couple of days 
more than we had proposed at Sidon, and take the easiest, though least interest- 
ing, route to Damascus. At the sudden view of that famous plain on emerging 
from the rocky defile on the eastern ridge of Antilebanon, he exclaimed, “ It is 
worth more than all the pain and fatigue it has cost me.” Alas! how much 
more it was to cost him. 

The fatigue again brought on diarrhea. The quantity of opium prescribed, 
though small, yet, with bis peculiar constitution, produced delirium for about a 
quarter of an hour, and it was touching to hear him exclaim in the midst of bis 
incoherent utterances, ‘Oh, my book, my book, I shall never finish my book !” 
The French medical officer, however, whom he consulted, not only assured him, 
but myself privately, that there was nothing whatever to fear, only that it would 
be advisable he should give up the proposed excursion to Baalbeck and through 
the Lebanon, and return by the French carriage-road to Beyrout. On these 
assurances, and finding him apparently much better on the 21st, I regret to say 
I was induced to leave him, and go the long route through the Lebanon alone, 
in the confident expectation, however, that I should find him awaiting me at 
Beyrout, reinvigorated by the sea air, and ready to proceed on our journey to 
Greece and Turkey. I need not say how shocked | was to hear at the Consulate 
yesterday (Sist of May), that on the evening of the day I left Damascus (the 
21st), he was seized with typhus fever, sank into an unconscious stupor on the 
26th, died, and was buried on the 29th. One thing, I confess, I fear, may have 
hastened the end; he was leeched. But the kindness and attention of our 
Acting-Consul, Mr. Sandwith, the American Missionary, Mr. Robson, and the 
Americah physician, Dr. Barclay, who went up expressly from Beyrout, must 
be warmly acknowledged. The stimulants applied by the latter had only the 
effect of producing the partial and very temporary return to consciousness 
which preceded his decease. ‘ 

Thus, at the early age of 39, died one whose death, I think, more than the 
partiality of a friend, makes me consider him a national loss. It is left for us 
but to bope that he is now enjoying that immortality without the hope of 
which, as he once said to me with tears in his eyes, “life would be insupport- 
able,” and in the more immediate presence and with deeper knowledge of that 
God in whom he firmly believed, And so, passing through the ruins of the 
Christian quarter, outside the walls, on the same day he died, as the sun set 
over that mountain ridge from which with such delight he had but ten days 
before—such is the irony of life—gazed on his deathbed, in the small Protestant 
cemetery, its trees torn up, and its eight or ten tombstones broken by fanatical 
Mahomedans, he was interred. 

Mr. Buckle’s delicate healt! as a boy caused him to be taken early from school, 
and prevented his being sent to college. On the death of his father be suc- 
ceeded at 18 to a considerable fortune, but, despising its temptations, he devoted 
himself to study, His chief recreation was chess, and he could number Loewen- 
thal among the vanquished. He early attracted the notice of such men as 


| 


Hallam and Bunsen, and gained their esteem as a young man of great promise. 
With all the comforts and advantages of book-collecting and of travelling 
afforded by fortune, he lived a happy student’s life, and had in the course of it 
but one great grief. 

As to Mr. Buckle’s works, it would be impossible for me to say much without 
such obtrusion of my own opinions as would be here and now utterly out of 


place. But this I may say, that the three great theses of his book have never 
yet been sufficiently or at all considered. Hence, great part of what has been 
said in the reviews mav be true, and vet the book in its pith and marrow stand. 
These three theses, chiefly to b2 drawn from the second and fourth chapters, are, ~ 

1. Political Economy—the science of wealth—is the deductive science through 
which the investigation of natural is connected with that of social phenomena, 
and thus the way prepared for one universal science. 

2. The laws of society are different from those of the individual ; and the 
method of averages, with which has to be compared the mathematical theory 
of probabilities, is that by which the former are to be investigated. 

3. In social phenomena the intellectual, in individual the moral, laws are 
chiefly or alone to be considered ; all moral social changes are thus preceded by 
intellectual changes. 3 

With these three theses might be very clearly shown to be connected all his 
scientific opinions; as might all his opinions on morals and politics be shown to 
group themselves about his conception of liberty as non-interference. Thus the 
moral law became merely negative: Do not hurt yourself or others. But, as I 
have said, how far these views are true, or how far original, cannot here be con- 
sidered. It may, however, be observed, that, though he held firmly by the 
second of the above theses, he often said he should be glad, so far as his own 
feelings were concerned, to see the third disproved. : 

And as to that account of the history of civilisation in Scotland which, under 
the misrepresentation of reviews, has been so little weleomed by my own country- 
men, I may add that he himself admitted that, for the great and complete his- 
torian, the profound moral and religious sympathy of the poet, in which he was 
wanting, is almost as necessary as the analytical power of the philosopher ; and 
it was his enthusiasm for liberty that made him intolerant of intolerances. 

Though Mr. Buckle’s lamentable death leaves undone not only so much of 
what he intended, but of what he had prepared elaborate materials for, I am 
glad to say that his posthumous works may be no less valuable than those which 
have already appeared. I fear that the outlined essays, ‘On the Ultimate 
Causes of the Interest of Money,” “ On Bacon ” (which would have been chietly 
an essay on method), “On Shakespeare,” and “ On the Influence of Northern 
Palestine on the Origin of Christianity,” may not be found in a sufficient state 
of forwardness to be published as he proposed, collectively with the papers he 
had contributed to Fraser's Magazine; but great parts of the special ** History 
of Civilisation in England” exist ready for publication, and his common-place 
books, with their immensely varied yet methodically arranged extracts, will 
form the most curious, interesting, and valuable collection of materials that has, 
probably, ever yet been published as the work of a single English student, and 
their publication will be according to his own intention in case of the non-com- 
pletion of his work.—I am, Sir, yours, Xe. J. S. Srvarr GLENNIE. 

Beyrout, June 1. 


The Lady Godiva Procession will be revived at Coventry on the 23rd 
inst. According to the Birmingham Post, the procession will be upwards 
of a mile in length, and comprise about 300 men, 70 children, and 150 
horses. The chief character represented, ‘¢ Lady Godiva,” will be borne 
by a beautiful female, gracefully and becomingly attired, who will ride, as 
of yore, on a cream-coloured charger, and be surrounded by a bevy of 
little and prettily-dressed and mounted damsels, Among other attractive 
and interesting features of the pageant, there will be fourteen “city guards, 
clad in suits of old iron armour, being part of the antiquities in the pos- 
session of the corporation ; a large gaily-decorated car, emblematic of the 
“Seasons ;” “ Leofric” (the husband of Godiva), “Edward the Black 
Prince,” “Richard IL,” “Henry 1V.,” “Henry VI. and his Queen,” 
“ Queen Elizabeth,” “ A Shepherd and Shepherdess in Bower,” “ William 
and Adam Bottmer” (former citizens of Coventry, and who built the 
tallest of the three tall spires), “Sir William Dugdale” (the famous anti- 
quarian and author of the “ History of Warwickshire”), &c. The pro- 
cession will include ten brass bands, aud there will be an almost infinite 
variety of flags, banners, and other decorative appointments. Several of 
the leading railway companies have arranged to run special excursion 
trains to Coventry on the occasion, and it is anticipated the influx of 
visitors will be large. 


BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER'S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER, 


ae MEMOIR OF THOMAS BEWICK, written by himself 
and illustrated with many of his woodcuts, is a volume which 
carries a very pleasant promise in its title, and which we have little 
doubt will be realised. Mr, Ruskin has reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine those curious essays on political economy with which he 
amazed its readers in 1860, under the strange title of “* Unto this Last.” 
The Duke of Wellington has published a ninth volume of his father’s 
Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda from April 1814 to March 
1815, dated from the South of France, the Embassy of Paris, and the 
Congress of Vienna. In fiction we have “ A Loss Gained,” by Mr. Philip 
Cresswell, in one, and “ A Marriage at the Madeline” in two volumes. 
In poetry, Mr. Kingsley's “* Andromeda and other Poems ” has reached 
athird edition ; ‘* The Last Judgment,” a poem, published a year or 
two ago, reappears as revised and amended, in two editions of different 
sizes and prices: and Mr. J. James edits a volume of “ Lyrical and 
other Poems,” by Mr. Robert Story, with a memoir of the author. 
A supplementary number to ‘ Tracts for Priests and People” has been 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., entitled “ Nonconformity in 
the Seventeenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” comprising an article on 
English Voluntaryism, by Mr. J. N. Langley, and on the Voluntary 





Principle in America, by an English Clergyman. Mr. Horace Welby 
has made a book of * Predictions Realised in Modern Times.” A 
volume of considerable interest to Celtic scholars is published by 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate, “‘ Three Irish Glossaries,” consisting 
of Cormac’s Glossary Codex A., O’Davoren’s Glossary, and a Glossary 
to the Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Mr, Adam Dryden has printed 
some ** Hints to Anglers,” illustrated with maps. 

There is great and natural lamentation among the stationers who 
dwell around Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The Lord Chancellor has put 
forth an order, which came into effect this week, that all affidavits and 
depositions in Chancery be printed instead of written, as heretofore. 
Now many law-stationers carried on a thriving trade in making 
manuscript copies of those documents, which this order completely 
destroys; and, they assert, throws 400 clerks out of employment. 
Their case is, indeed, a hard one, but no worse than many other 
trades have had to endure and get over as they best could. There is 
no question whatever, that printed papers are more legible than the 
best manuscripts, and the ease with which they can be multiplied with 
perfect accuracy and uniformity, are manifest advantages. It is quite 
useless, then, for the law stationers to set the interest of their craft 
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against public utility; they exist for the public service, and not the 
public for them; and if fewer clerks find work, more compositors, 
pressmen, and readers will. 


No great work has lately appeared _in France or Germany, Cer- 
tainly there have been hosts of reprints, but no man or woman of 
mark has appeared to diversify the universal dullness. Yet among 
recent German volumes we must mention “ Griechische und Romische 
Metrologie,” by Fr. Hultsche. The work bears every trace of Ger- 
man patient inquiry and conscientiousness, and classical scholars will, 
we believe, find the work a useful one. ‘ Der Trent-Fall” (The 
Trent Case) discusses very calmly a case of international law, and 
the leaning of the judgment is towards the English side. Perhaps a 
century hence our present policy vis a vis to the United States may 
be blamed or praised. We have to deal with the literature of the 
question, and it is upon the literature or written history of the ques- 
tion that the future historian must pronounce his verdict. The 
author of the work is Dr. Heinrich Marquardsen. Various attempts 
have been made by ingenious authors to realise Rome as it existed 
eighteen hundred years ago. It has been pourtrayed in its first 
aspect—cookery ; in its second—religion. The Romans were grest in 
gastronomy; they had their notions in theology, to be sure, but we 
rather think that they would have sacrificed any day a dogma to a 
ragott. Rome is the country of a bleak old faith and ofa warm new faith. 
There has always been within it a civilising element. This element, 
in its manifestations to the world, has not always been very gracious. 
One thinks of wheels and faggots, for example. But it really appears 
(notwithstanding the apotheosis of the Japanese martyrs) that, as far 
as Rome is concerned, there is faith on the earth. But now we go 
back to old Pagan Rome, just as one would like to go back to old 
Pagan London, or to London when it had a glimpse of Christianity, 
and could not repeat very glibly the ten Commandments. Rome, 
according to some writers, must have been very used-up, morally, 
in the second and third centuries of the Christian era, For 
all that there must have been powerful conservative morals directing 
and influencing a large body of Roman society. People don’t get 
good all at once; nor does a people get-bad all at once. Sin and 
righteousness have each their gradations. We have derived some 
comfort from the work, ‘* Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms 
von August bis zum Ausgang der Antonine,” by Herr Ludwig Fried- 
haender. Rome in those days was not so bad as it has been painted. 
Society was not so very corrupt. Bankrupts were not so many. 
There was a decent class which resisted contamination; there was 
a burgher class which resented fraud in a small way, and which 
declared itself for the integrity of the Roman citizen. The work 
which we have quoted will recommend itself to thinking men. In 
theology the Germans have always been great—or small. We notice 
among recent publications, not venturing upon an opinion: ‘“ Novum 
Testamentum Greece ad fid. cod. Vatic. rec. Phil. Buttmann.” ‘This, 
according to the critics, is a precious work. In philosophy we have 
‘‘ Schleiermacher’s handschriftlichem Nachlasse,” treating on psycho- 
logical subjects. In general literature we have ‘‘ Gedichte Walther’s 
von der Vogelweide;” translated into modern German by a well- 
known hand—Karl Simrock. 


In French literature there is no novelty to specify. There appears 
to be an improvement in the export trade; but the civil warfare in 
America appears to weigh more heavily upon Paris than on London 
booksellers. 





Messrs. Purrick AND Simpson will offer for sale, on Saturday, 5th July, a 
reputed unique volume, containing some offices of the Charch, printed by 
Caxton, with a continuation by Pinson. 

Tur Numser or Lerrers between England and France is fast increasing. 
The augmentation is usually about four per cent. per annum, but last year it 
was twenty-three per cent. 

Tue Rac Cottecrinc Bricape has now been at work for nearly three 
months, and has met with fair success. With only three trucks upwards of ten 
tons of rags have been collected, and it is intended to enlarge the plan of opera- 
tion as quickly as funds and storage can be provided. ; 

THE ScENE of the new tale, which Miss Evans is about to commence in the 
Cornhill Magazine, is said to be laid in Italy. We hope better fortune may 
attend her on Italian soil than fell to the lot of Mrs. Stowe in her Corn/ill tale 
of ** Agnes of Sorrento.” ; : 

Essays AnD REviEws.—Judgment will be given in the cases of The Bishop 
of Salisbury v. Williams and Fendall v. Wilson, on Wednesday, the 25th of 
June, at 10.30, in the Arches Court, sitting in the Rolls Court, Westminster. 

Messrs. JAMES HocG anp Sons have in preparation, edited by Mr. Robert 
Kempt, a shilling volume, entitled, ‘‘ What Do You Think of the Exhibition ? ” 
being a coilection of the best descriptions and criticisms from the lead- 
ing journals of the building and contents of the International Exhibition. 
Foreigners’ estimates of the English people and English industry will be placed 
in an appendix, and the book will be illustrated with portraits of the late Prince 
Consort, the Royal Commissioners, Captain Fowke, Kelk and Lucas, and 
others, 

Tue Law-Srationers sent their memorial to the Lord Chancellor, praving 
him to rescind his order requiring affidavits and depositions to be printed instead 
of written, as heretofore; but as no answer was received, a deputation waited 
upon him on Friday last week, to whom he announced his intention of persisting 
in his resolution. The law-stationers, law-writers, and copying clerks have, 
therefore, drawn up a petition to both Houses of Parliament, showing the great 
injury about to be inflicted on them, and the great monopoly in printing which 
the order will create, and praying a resolution to be passed, under the Chancery 
Amendment Act, to prevent the order taking effect. It is stated that the order, 
if enforced, will throw about 400 persons out of employ as law-writers, and ruin 
the trade of the law-stationers, whilst it will give to one establishment the mono- 
poly of printing. The subject will be forthwith brought before Parliament. 
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THe Dean and Cuaprer of the Cathedral of St. Peter's, Exeter, have 
adopted for constant use ‘* Hymns, Ancient aud Modern.”’ 

Frenci RaGcs.—In the first four months of the present year our paper- 
makers have imported 9541 quintals of rags from France. In the same period 
of 1860 and 1861 none were imported. 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE Roya Literary Funp has issued invitations for 
the anniversary dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednesday next. Lord 
Granville will be tbe chairman. 

A Socra Scrence Review, at 3d. weekly, was started last Saturday. 

Lorp PaLMerston ha3 conferred a pension of 75/. a year, on the literary 
civil list, on Miss Emma Robinson. 

Mr. LAInG proposes to repeal the import duty on paper in India, on the 
ground that paper i3 a raw material, and that books, the manufactured article, 
are free. 

Messrs, Nisner anp Co. will publish shortly “ Freedom and Happiness in 
the Truth and Ways of Christ,” being a volume of sermons preached on various 
occasions by the Rev. James Stratten. 

“Tue Union,” says the London correspondent of the Birmingham Gazette, 
“is likely to be amalgamated with the Church Review or the John Bull; bat I 
have also heard that it is to be carried on with new life and new features, per- 
haps in a novel form.” 

“ Tue Bririsn Srar,” an illustrated paper, printed in London in modern 
Greek, for circulation in the East, has been stopped at the post-office in Con- 
stantinople. ‘ One of the Staff” writes as follows to the Morning Star of 
Thursday: ‘“‘ A Greek gentleman, but a naturalised British subject, impressed, 
during a long residence in this country, by the high civilisation of the English 
people, conceived the patriotic idea of making his own countrymen participators 
in what he so much admired. As he perceived that the periodical press was the 
great means of disseminating knowledge in this country, as it is the representa- 
tive of the highest political philosophy, he resolved to establish a newspaper in 
London, which, printed in the Greek langusge, might serve to familiarise his 
compatriots with the progress that science and, above all, opinion have made in 
England. Two years since this project was put into execution. What success 
attended the undertaking the large number of subscribers will attest. Not that 
the proprietor of the British Star sought pecuniary profit from his journal; his 
object being solely to raise the political tone of his compatriots to the English 
standard, at the same time that he made them acquainted with the pro- 
gress of science and literature throughout the world. ‘Iwo years had elapsed, 
and the patriotic proprietor of the British Star bad no reason to regret what he 
had done for the instruction of his countrymen, when he suddenly received 
notice from the Post-office that, at the request of the Ottoman Government, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had given directions to the Postmaster at Constan- 
tinople not to distribute, but to return to this country, any copies of the British 
Star received at his office. When the proprietor of the British Star demanded 
the reason of such a proceeding, he was informed that his journal was calculated 
to excite political disturbances in the Ottoman Empire; but no article or 
passages were quoted in proof of this assertion, A request was then made to 
the Foreign Office, praying that as the political portion of the British Star was 
quite distinct from the literary and scientific, the latter might be allowed to pass 
through the British Post-oflice to Constantinople. This request was refused, 
and the very logical reason assigned for the refusal was the dangerous political 
character of the journal, Now, Sir, when we consider the freedom with which 
the English press discusses the political proceedings of other countries, a free- 
dom which is not clipped when speaking of the home Government, the course 
adopted towards the British Star cannot fail to excite astonishment. And this 
astonishment will increase when it will be found that the leading articles of the 
British Star have been for the most part translations of English articles, and 
that the original Greek “ leaders” never spoke in so condemnatory a tone of the 
Uttoman Government as did some of the principal English journals.” 

Brsves IN THE Exirprrion.—By some strange perversity the Bible Society, 
instead of taking their place among booksellers and publishers, entered their 
collection under Class XXIX., among Educational Works and Appliances. At 
a high elevation in the Central Tower, in a place out of the thoroughfare, diffi- 
cult to find, and seldom visited by any except inquisitive and long-winded 
climbers, their case, containing copies of the Scriptures in 191 languages, is set 
in the corner of a gallery filled with photographs, school-books, maps, globes, 
organs, desks, dolls, and a variety of educational quackeries. An influential 
petition was made to the Commissioners to have the case removed to a more 
conspicuous position, but, on second thoughts, the Society took the matter into 
their own hands, and opened a handsome booth in the Cromwell-road, which 
the eye of no vizitor can miss. Under Class XXVIIL., in the gallery, North 
Court, Messrs. S. Bagster and Sons display a tasteful selection of their exqui- 
sitely-printed editions of the Scriptures, bound in morocco, vellum, ivory, and 
oak. Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode make a grand show of Bibles and Prayer- 
Books, in all sizes, in gaudier bindings than Messrs. Bagsters. Some large 
Family Bibles, with heavy gilt brass clasps and rims, find many admirers. The 
whole stock in this case has been bought by Mr. Field, of Regent-street, who 
will likely have orders for them all before the day of removal arrives. On the 
bindings of bibles money is spent very freely, and whilst we notice much neat- 
ness and solidity of work, we observe no freshness in design, but a perpetual 
repetition of conventional patterns in calf and morocco. The coat of a Bible is 
as well known as the coat of a clerzyman, and everybody knows a Lible by 
sight without looking at its title. Mr. William Collins, of Glasgow, exhibits a 
copy of the New Testament, printedcn a single outspread sheet of paper; and two 
or three Bibles bound in morocco, which call forno remark. Mr. Mackenzie, also 
of Glasgow, shows a large Biblein morocco, which he calls ** The Queen’s Bible,” 
of which only 170 copies were printed, at the price tu subscribers of fifty guineas 
each. It is illustrated with photographs from the Holy Land, by Frith, and 
attracts much notice. The type from which it was printed was set up by 
Young’s type composing and distributing machine, to be seen at work in the 
Western Annexe, Class Vil, No. 175( At first sight it looks like the skeleton 
of a piano. The compositor sits before it, and touches its keys, which are let- 
tered with the alphabet, commas, semi-coions, colons, and periods. Each touch 
of his finger liberates a type, which glides down a tube and takes its place in the 
line. The player, it is said, can thus set up from 12,000 to 15,000 types an 
hour, and the fount flows on with as much facility as though it were realiy fluid. 
It is estimated, that with the aid of this machine, three men may do the work 
of five; but the cost and care of the complicated apparatus has to be deducted 
from this saving. We have seen many wonders effected by machinery, but we 
have littie hope that the compositor will ever be superseded by any mechanical 
device. 

Frexcu PAarer.—The French paper-makers have mae a far more satisfac- 
tory appearance than the Dritish, and any one, after a stroll through their 
court, will be able to come to a very fair judgment concerning the peculiarities 
and excellences of French paper. In France linen rags appear to take the place 
of cotton in Eagland, and the average quality of the papers is therefore higher. 
In the comm ner kinds of printing papers, such as are used for our newspapers, 
France cannot compete with England. Very cheap French papers seem to be 
produced by a free admixture of clay, and they drop apart under tension like 
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tinder. Their printing papers are generally unsized, and for this reason “om 
we attempt to write on the margin of a French or American book, the ink runs 
as if on blotting paper. One advantage of this unsized paper is, that the paper 
takes the impress of the type with greater perfection, and though the texture of 
the sheet looks rough, a superior effect is att ained. In their writing papers they 
mix their size with ord a9 p, whilst we commonly spread it on the surface, and 
often by this skilful glaze a poor paper off for a good, On papers 
glazed in this way the ink ouly res ts on tl wit h a knife may be 
scratched off, whilst it penetrates into the 1ich the size is incorpo- 
rated. In fancy writing papers we k now n z srt to compare with 
their delicacy of tint and finish "There are some coloured note papers with a 
variety of ornamental water-marks, out of which any ladies’ stationer in London 
might make his fortune if he could only secure an abundant supply and a 
monopoly. Many English residents in France acquire a preference for French 
writing paper, and on their return to England find much difficulty in procuring 
it. The French makers complain —* iir cause of the difficulty they expe- 
rience i: getting their papers into the hands of the English retail stationers. Their 
agents -re usually, of necessity, wholesale stationers, who are often paper- 
makers themselves, to paper-makers, and they have no interest, but 
rather the reverse, in pushing French goods i he market. The only deliver- 
ance we see is. for a wholesale stationer to establish himself in the interest of the 
French makers in London, and send out travellers among the town and country 
retail stationers for orders. French writing paper if it were sufficiently known 
would, like French gloves and shoes, have many purchasers. It is easily written 
on, is light, and finely finished. r foreign letters there is nothing to compare 
with thin French paper. We notice “"p some foolscap light as tissue paper, 
weighing only 6 lbs. to the ream, and which can be written on both sides, 

UNITED STATES.—A lawyer in the Ohio legislature introduced a Bill in 
favour of instructing convicts in the State prison in the art of printing ; pe wshag 
upon the printers of Columbus have presented a p tition that the said convicts 
be instructed in law. 

THE AMERICAN 5 
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Brete Socrery have distributed in the army and navy 
650,000 Bibles and Testaments since the war broke out. 

A. DE TocqvuEviLte’s ** Democracy in America” is announced as in prepara- 
tion by Mr. Bartlett, of Cambridge, Mass., “translated by Mr. Henry Reeve, and 
revised and re-translated by Mr. Francis Bowen, Alford Professor in Harvar 
University.” 

Taucunitz’s Lerpstc Eprrions oF Bririsu AuTuors are being freely intro- 
duced to the United States. A complete set of 500 volumes are now sold in 
New York and Philadelphia for 257. For this sum a library may be formed of 
nearly al! that is best in English literature. 

FRANCE.—The Paris journals state that M. Dentu, the publisher, is 
about to marry Mile. Decamps, daughter of the celebrated painter, who lost his 
life by the accident last year at Fontainebleau. 

Tue Courrier de Dimanche has suspended publication for the last fortnight, 
as its new proprietor, M. Feuilhade de Chauvin, is unable to obtain from the 
Minister of the Interior authority to go on. It happens that M. Feuilhade de 
Chanvin’s uncle is deputy to the Legislative Corps for Bordeaux; highly re- 
spectable, and highly Ministerial. One of the first duties of a right 
thinking and docile legislator is regular attendance at the Minis- 
ter’s receptions. The half-ruined proprietor of the Courrier mustered 
courage enough to accompany his relative to the evening haat mar of 
the Minister. It was a bold act, but M. Chauvin thought that, being under his 
relative’s wing, he hada chance of at least a cis il reception, if not | of his prayer 
being granted. He was grievously disappointed. The Minister, on seeing 
him, opened the conversation, and then proceeded to attack him and his paper 
in outrageous language, and in the presence of many deputies. The scene, 
with many exaggerations, is the common gossip of Paris. 

Mr. J. Nurse Cuapwick has employed the leisure hours of six years in 
drawing up an Index to the Christian and Surnames mentioned in Blomefield’s 
History of Norfolk. It will be published by Mr. J. Russell Smith, of Soho- 
square, and is likely to find a good many purchasers among the nobility and 
gentry of the eastern counties. 
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TRADE } NEWS. 


Bankrkvupts.—Robert Spencer and 1 Robert Spencer, the younger, Bridge- 
water-gardens, Barbican, bookbinders, June 24, at 1. 

John Siddall, Birstal, Yorkshire, printer, June 25, at 11, Bankrupts’ Court, 
Leeds. 

Caroline Reed, spinster, Euston-road, late newsvendor, June 30, at 1. 

George Gidley ineag Exeter, printer, June 30, at 11. 

Divwenps.—July 4, T. Hodgson, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row, book- 
seller. 

July 17, H. C, Heard, Bridgewater, newspaper proprietor. 


Mr. Ay.ina, of New Oxford-street, has disposed of his business in photo- 
graphic re-productions of the best masters, to Mr. S. B. Beal of 11, Paternoster- 
Tow. 

Messrs. SHACKELL AND EDWARDS, printing-ink manufacturers, have re- 
moved from Coppice-row to the premises in Red Lion-passage, Fleet-street, 
recently occupied by Messrs. Hughes and Kimber. 

Mgssrs. STRAHAN AND Co., the publishers of Good Words, have removed to 
London, and have taken the premises which were formerly those of Messrs. 
Rundell and Bridges, Ludgate-hill. 

Basrep Mitzi, Kenr.—The rebuilding of this mill (320), which was destroyed 
by fire last autumn, is in so advanced a state, that it is e xpected to be ready for 
work early in July. Messrs. Weeks, of Maidstone, and Tidcomb and Son, of 
Watford, have supplied the new machinery. 

Court or Bankruptcy.—June 17. (Before Mr. Registrar MrLLer).—Jn re 
Kerr.—This was the first sitting under the bankruptcy of Lewis Glenton Kerr, 
described as a newspaper proprietor, of King’s-road, Chelsea. It appeared that 
the bankrupt had been connected with the publication of a concern called the 
Independent. To this he attributes his failure, and to insufficiency of income to 
meet expenses. His debts are 1242/7, of which 500/. is due to one creditor, 
apparently, from the name, a relative. Assignees were now chosen, 


Lorp Maror’s Court.—(Before the Recorper and a Jury.)—WILSON v. 
BeELDING.—IMPorTANT TO THE PRINTING TRADE.—This was an action to 
recover the balance of an account for printing, publishing, and advertising a 
certain pamphlet entitled, ‘* Do We Want a Record of the Exhibition ?” Mr. 
Wills was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Howard for defendant. 

Mr. WILLS, in opening the case, said that his client was the well-known pub- 
lisher, Mr, Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Exchange, and Mr. Belding, a clerk 
in an American commercial house in this country. The present claim was for 
work done, the terms having been agreed to, and the estimate given and ac- 
cepted, and that he was at a loss to know what the defence could be. 














[June 21, 1862. 








Mr. HARMAN said tha at he tol 1 Mr. Belding the cost for the 500 copies va wale 
be 51. 5s. per sheet, with a reduction for a second edition. 

Mr. Wison deposed that he had carte blanche from Mr. Belding in reference 
to the advertisements, and the prices charged were fair and reasonable. He 

said that he had done his very best for Mr. Belding, having selected carefully 
only the leading journals in the principal towns. 

Mr. Howarp called for the papers in which the advertisements had been 
inserted, but Mr. Wilson said he had been unable to procure them all, although 
many files were then in court. He had never been asked on any previous occa- 
sion for newspapers. 

His Lorpsuip pointed out that while he had no moral doubt that the adver- 
tisements were inserted, yet the jury must be satisfied. 

Mr. Witson: My lord, I can swear that I inserted them all. Mr. Wilson 
urged earnestly that if, from the exceptional circumstances of the case, he was 
unable to produce all the legal proof required, he felt convinced that he was 
morally and in equity fully entitled to every farthing that he sought to recover. 

His Lorpsute: No doubt; but the papers must be produced. 

Mr. Baivy, the advertising agent, proved that Mr. Wilson’s charges were fair 
and reasonable. 

Mr. Bevprne then said that he had been charged too much. 

Cross-examined: I will not swear that Mr. Harman did not say the charge 
would be 5/. 5s. per sheet. 

His Lorpsure: That ends the case so far as the printing is concerned. 

A printer said the charge was excessive; but his lordship in summing up 
said this was not a case in which what was a fair charge was the question. If 
the jury found that there was a specific agreement, Mr. Wilson was entitled to 
a verdict for the printing. 

The jury immediately found for Mr. Wilson for the printing account, observ- 
ing that they were sorry they could not give him more, and that the case ought 
never to have been allowed to come into court. 


SALE a8 BY AUCTION. 


COMING } SAL ES 

3y Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, Leicester-square, on Tuesday, 
24th June, the stock of music-plates, with copyrights of Mr. John Campbell, of 
New Bond-street. 

sy the same, on Tuesday, Ist July, and four following days, a miscellaneous 
collection of books. 

By the same, on Monday, 7th July, and following days, the fourth and last 
portion of the stock of books of the late Mr. Robert Baldock, of High Holborn. 

By Mr. HODGSON, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday, 25th June, and following 
days, a quantity of modern bodks, bound and in quires, comprising 2000 Dr. 
Cumming’s Sabbath Morning Readings in the Old Testament, 500 Croker’s 
Walk from London to Fulham, 1500 Celebrated Criminal Trials, 1000 Farrindon’s 
Sermons, 790 Kern’s Moral Government of God, &c. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 








ENGLISH. 

AINSWOR tH—Windsor Castle: an Historical Romance. By W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. Cheap 

J rated Edition. 8vo bds 2s 6d. Routledge and Co 

on DowLing—Formula, Rules, and Examples for Candidates for the Military, Naval, 
and Civil Service Examinations. By '. Baker,C.E. lron Work, Practical Formule 
and General Rules for Finding the Strain and Breaking Weight of Wrought Iron Bridges, 
with useful Tables. By Charles Hutton Dowling, C.E. Complete in 1 vol 12mo cl és. 
J. Weale 

BERNAYS—The Science of Home Life. Based on the $rd edit of “Household Chemistry.’’ 
By Albert J. Bernays. Illust fep 8vo cl 6s. W. H. Allen and Co 

Bewick—Memoir of Thos. Bewick, Written by Himself With numerous Woodcuts. 8vo 
cl 18s. Longman and Co 

3RowN—Catalogue of British, Colonial, and Foreign Postage Stamps. By Mount Brown. 
2nd edit 16mo swd 1s, limp roan 1s 6d, interleaved limp roan 2s. F. Passmore 

BRUuNEL—Memoir of the Life of Sir M. I Brunel, C.E. By Richard Beamish. 2nd edit. 
Svo cl 14s. Longman and Co 

CLERK’'s (The) Instructor and Manual (Useful Library). Fep 8vo swd ls. Ward and Lock 

CLEVER Girls of Our Time, and How They became Famous Women. By the Authoress of 





u 





* Heroines of Our Time.”’ 2nd edit 1l2moclésé6d. Darton and Co 

CRESSWELL—A Loss Gained. By Philip Cresswell. Post 8vo cl 10s 6d. Smith, Elder, 
and Co 

Cricket Tutor (The). By the Author of “The Cricket-Field.”” 18mo cl swd 1s. Longman 


and Co 


Cyytaia Thorold. By the Author of * Whitefriars,”’ &c. (Shilling Volume Library). Fep 8vo 
swd - Ward and Lock 
RAE , sail ik, ; or, the New Generation. By B. Disraeli. Newedit. Fep 8voswd Is 

ige and Cx 

Dr xDE x Hlints to ‘Anglers. By Acam Dryden. Illustrated with Maps. 18mo cl Is 6¢ 

. and C, Black 

ian Mammary Signs of Pregnancy and of Recent Delivery. By J. Lumley 
Earle, M.D. 8vocllimp 2s 6d. J. W. Davies 

FLeEMING—Medical Statistics of Life Assurance. By J. G. Fleming, M.D. 8vocl limp 2s 6d. 
Longman and Co 

Fornes—The Bengali Reader. By Duncan Forbes, LL.D. New edit royal 8vo cl 12s 6d. 
W. H. Allen and Co 

GLADWELL—Sermons. By the late Rev. A 
Fep svo cl 286d. G. Herbert, Dublin 

Grantssm—On Iron Ship-Building: with Practical Illustrations. By John Granthain 
3rd edition. An Atlas of 24 Plates folioswd with the Text. 12mo cl limp 25s. Lockwood 
and Co 

HaLe—Handbook of Elementary Drawing: with Practical Suggestions on the Formation 
and Conducting of Drawing Classes in Public Schools. Designed chiefly for the Use « 
Teachers. By Robert Hale. 4to cl5s. Longman and Co 

HALFPENNY Journs! (The). Vol. L 4to swd 3s 6d, cl 4s 6d. Ward and Lock 

Hogc—The Fruit Manual; containing Descriptions and Synonymes ot Fruits and Frui 
Trees, with selected Lists of those most worthy of Cultivation. By Robert Hogg. 2nd 
edit fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Journal of Horticulture Office 

HunNtTING Bits. By Phiz. Imp oblong 4to halt-bd 21s, proofs 31s 6d. Chapman and Hall 

KincsLEyY—Andromeda and other Poems. By Charles Kingsley. $rd edit. Fep 8yo cl 5s 
cay Son, and Bourn 

L AST J 1ent (The). A Poem, in twelve books. New edit. 

6d., er 8vo cl 7s 6d. Longman and Co 

LAUR Rie] rst Steps to Reading; being an Introduction to the Graduated Series of English 

Reading- Books. By J. S. Laurie. Part L post 8vo swd 3d. Part IL. post 8vo swd ti/. 

Cc omple te. post 8vo cl 10d. Longman and C . 

L - tETHON’S French Exercises (Key to). New edit. 8vocl 7s. Lockwood and Co 

Lk ~The Daltons. By Charles Lever. New edit. Vol. IL. (Select Library of Fiction) 
er 8vo bds 2s. Chapman and Hall 

Lonpres (Guide 2) et aux environs et 21"Exposition Universelle de 1862, avec une belle Carte 
de Londres. Fep 8vo bds2s6d_ E. Stanford 

LowrLtt—The Biglow Papers. By J. R. Lowell. 2nd Series. Part III Cr 8vo swd! 
rriibner and Co , 

Lucy; or, the Housemaid ‘and Mrs, Brown's Kitchen. By the Author of “Sunlight in t 
Clouds,”’ &c. 2nd edit Imo cl 2s. Mozley 

MARRIAGE (A) at the Madeleine; or, “ Mortefontaine."’ By the Chief of Clandonchad! 
Mar. 2 vols post 8vocl 2ls. T. C. Newby 

MARRINI moe rmons preached in the Parish Church of Lyme Regis, Dorset. By the Rev. 
Edwin T. - Marriner, B.A. Fep 8vo cl 4s 6d. Macmillan and Co : 

MAYHE whe Iliustrated Horse Doctor. By Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. 3rd edit Svo ¢l 
18s 6d. H. Allen and Co ie 

M1 mee Life of Hugh Miller: a Sketch for Working Men. Fep 8vocllimpis. 8. W- 
Partridge Ms 

MILTON—On the Treatment of Gonorrheea without Specifics. By J. L. Milton, 2nd edit vo 
clis. J. W. Davies 

Montuty Packet (The). Vol. XXIIL, January to June 1862. Fep 8vocl 5s. Mozley 

Once a Week: an Illustrated Miscellany of Literature. Vol. VI. Lecemb-r 15.1 to June 
1862. Imp 8vo cl 7s 6d. Bradbury and Evans 

PRACTICAL (The) Letter Writer. (Useful Library) Fep 8voswdls, Ward and Lock 








dolphus Gladwell, A.B., Curate of Tydavnet. 
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s. No. I. Cattle Management. By R. 0. CAPEFIGUE 






PRINGLE—Occasional Tracts on Agricultural Subject 2 Grand Ca 
Pringle. 12mo swd 6d _Loe ‘kwood and Co ~ et portré Paris 
Rvuskin—* Unto this Last: our Essays on the First Principles of Political Economy. By CATALOGUE de livres, la 
John Ruskin. Fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co | Amérique, livres en 
St. Joun—The Chain of Destiny: a Novel. By Vane lretonSt. John. (The Shilling Volume | Jules de Menou, dont la 
Library) Fep 8vo swd ls. Ward and Lock 8 30p. Pari 
SmitH—Keminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq. By Sir John Eardley | CuHanson historique de Jear 





Willmot. Bart. With a Portrait. Post 8vo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co } Charles VIL, roi de Frar 
STainton—The Natural History of the Tineina, Vol. VII. Containing Bucculatrix (P we *) | CHATEAUBRIAND (de)—L, 
and Nepticula (Part II.) By H. T. Stainton, assisted by Professor Zeller, J. W. D ( chat eaubriand, Trad 
and Professor Frey. 8vocl 12s 6d. Van \V oorst 
Story—The Lyrical and other Poems of Robert Story; with a Sketch of his Life and 
Writings. By John James. F.S.A. Cr 8vocl 6s. Li mgman and Co 








hard Cobden, esq., M 














TEMPLETON—The Engineers’, ee rights’, a Machinie ts’ Practical Assistant. By William 8. 18 p. 

Templeton. 18mo el 2s 67. Lockwood and ¢ | GeNTY—At 
THREE Irish Glossaries. C oreia s Glossary C odex A; O’Davoren’s Glossary; and aGlos- | LEMoINE—’ 

sary to the Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. With a Preface and Index. By W.S. 8vo | Paris 

cl 10s 6d. Williams and Norgate + PAUTHIER—OI ut su 
Townby—Parturition without Pain. By James Townby. 8vo cl 2s 6d¢. J. W. Davies ul treizieme sie 











TrRACTs for Priests an¢ People. Supplementary Number to the Second Series. Noncon- d'une €criture alpha 
formity in the Seventeenth and in the Nineteenth Century. 1. English Voluntaryism. By R i 

angley. 2. The Voluntary Principle in America. By an English Clergyman. Cr 

8vo swd Is. Macmillan and Co Sar 

Care —-Rocern Geograpby, Descriptive, Political, and Physical. By W. J. Unwin. First 

Part—Deser > ep &§vo cl ls 67. Longman and Co 

Vicror—The ud Necklace; Mrs. Butterby’s B 4 
(Beadle’s Sixvenny Tales. Fep 8vo swd 6d. Beadle and Co 

WELby—Predictions Realised é S$, now first collected. By Horace Welby. Fep BAHOFEN, J. J., 
8vo cl 5s. Kent and Co , | th 

WELLBELOV ' pb—The Holy Scriptures; or, the Old Covenant in a Revised Translation. By the 
late Rev. C. Wellbeloved and others. Vol. III. S8vocl&s. Longman and Co F 

WELLING ge: ementary Despatct wrespondence., and Memoranda of i “4 1 Marshal 
Arthur, Duke of Well i byl Son, tl Duke of Wellington, K.G 
IX.: South of France, ssof Vienna. (April wir to March 
1815.) 8vocl20s. John Murray 

WIRRAL Agricultural Improvement Societv: a Selection from Papers read before the Soc iety. 
Printed for the use of Members. 8vo bds 2s 6d. With Plans of Farm Buildings, 4s. G. J. 
Poore, Liverpool 
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ALLAN Karpec—Le Livre des espr 











l'immortalité de l'ime, la nature des esprits et leurs re upports avec les hommes, &c. 8e | burg 

édition, 18 XLIv- p. Par 3 fr 50¢ PeRTZ, G., Fremdes und EF 
ALLAN KArpDEC—Le Livre des médiums, ou Guide des médiums et des évocateurs, &c; par Piotrowski, R., Meine I 

Allan Kardec. 3e édition. 18. 518p. Paris. r selbst, ‘me ine Gefangens 
ANNUAIRE de l’administration fran9aise; par Maurice Block, faisant suite au Dictionnaire | L. Kinigk. 2B Gr 8. 

dé l’administration francaise. 5e année. 1862. 12. vin-691p. Paris. 4 fr Rarp, M., Studien iiber das 
3ELMONTET—Waterloo. Fragment historique sur les cent-jours. Extrait d’une brochure ROQUETTE, O., Nene Erziit 


publiée en 1861; par L Belmontet. 8. 32p. Paris 
BevuL_t—Le Vase de la reine Bérénice; par M. Beulé. 4. 10 pet planche, Paris 
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nn 
ADS.—HEAL and SON’S Shew Rooms contain a AMI EL OSMOND™ a 9 Dyers 
large assortinent of Br sedsteads eb wagh Home A 8, Ivy-lar \ 4 t 
use and for Tropical nates; ‘ Iron Bedsteads | they have n rM g 
with Brass Mounting gantly Japanne ys Plain [ron | every Wednesday, a d returning thi s w days wt 
Bedsteads for Servant description of Woo equired. French Merino and Cashme iyed u's 
stead that is manufaet 4 I look equal to new. Bed Furniture a awing-room 
Tree woods, Polished Deal ar s cl and finished. Shav lbresses, and 
ding and Furniture complete Ks ind I ved 





Bedroom Furniture. 


H**L and SON’S ILLUSTRATED See Fae 1 
ATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 i OLLOWAY’S OINT! ME NT and P IL i». 
3edsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom THE ANCHOR OF HOPE.— 
Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Beds tion of human knowledge superior vd all others, 
Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, ig 35, Totten- | knowledge of the means of preserving or regainir 
ham-court-road, W. wanting which existence is a mockery—death a re 
loway'stwin medicaments supply this great des 
> ‘ y ny) APa aa > yy all diseases they are beneficial, because thev pur 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, TABLE | fomwhien evere portion of the body: meet feel 
4 GL ASS, &c., &c.—An entire new stock.—The London | newed, The Ointment by friction Telaxes, penetrates, : 
show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-s then exerts its regulating and wholesome infiuer 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of skin and underlying organs. Inthis way th 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to thi liver, and kidneys, can be effectively r ed p 
establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty e especially if Hoiloway’s Pilis be simult: neously taken to aid 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. . in the work of purification and regeneratio 





Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black 





















£ 
Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with ’ ‘ tr nh hi Min 
engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design and | Be ts GOUT and RHEL MATIC 
workmanship .. ae PILLS.—Price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
Handsome Br mze Dining “t ‘oom ‘do for ‘three lig his preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
to slide, with ¢ globes , of excell nt | winks rm chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for, ng 
quality 2 2 0} the first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a 
A first class, full size Moderator cure for the Gout was considered a romanc but ne the 
with engraved globe, &c., complete.. 016 6 | efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated 
Amassively cut quart dec owe of the most ¢ elegant by unsolicited testimonials from persors in every rank of life, 
shape, and finest ‘ 0 6 9, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the most impor- 
Cut wine glasses 3 6 | tant discoveries of the present ag 
Strong cut Tumbler 4 03 9 These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
Gas fittings of every description. Experienced mechanics - ~ —_ and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
employed on the premises. Estimates given without charge. gala he = ee ‘a ones 
aie agente hecgrts Pew pear ‘tpt cceahnn sold by all medicine vendors. Observe THOMAS PROUT, 
Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms. 29, Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 
FRANCIS SPARK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (neg rly opposite B ond-street. ) 






























=e DR. DE JONGH'S 


ree ay (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
- ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, {1G HT-BROWN COD LIVER 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. = 4 te 
Strone, Ricw, and FULL-FLAVOURED TFA is thus secured, . Orn, 
as importing it before the Chinese er it with colour makes Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through« wut 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be the world as the safest, speediest, and most effec 

















made to appear like the best, and passed off to the con- remedy for 

sumer at a high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s.4¢. per1lb.,in = constMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
Jaa 

Packets. RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 





Bond-street, Stewart. No. 46. man-street. 


















toner ene | . SCROFU : NS, 

Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. i poe easiest: saceia aie 2 roe 
Hammersmith, Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. Is incomparably superior to eve ther variety. 
Hampstead, Biggs, High-st. Charing-cross, Catton, 10. —- 

Highgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross, Quartermain. SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Holloway, Upper, Gy Bond-street, Stewart, 4 uP HENRY 1 7 “7, y Mivetstin: tii Ordinary 
Kingsland, Pay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Fore est-tow Sir HENRY MARSH, Barr., M.D., I me de otah'e tiene 
Clapham, Bruce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 18 to the Queen in Ireland.—“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brixton-road, Bull Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 


create disgust, and a therapentic agent of great value 
Dr LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Fo 
Collection, South Kensington Museum.—“I deem the ¢ 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in| Liver Oil 'sold under Dr. ded t 


s guarantee to be prefer- 


Horniman’s Agents in every Town. 











ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ible to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 


—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY. Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London. | efficacy 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New and RANVIL LF, F.R.S., Author of “The S; 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, | n ‘Dr. Gre anville hi 1s found that Dr. de Jong 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or | Bre ywn ¢ od Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils | time th an. other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
to the mouth and gums. A portion of this greatimprovement | and indigest ion too often consequent on the administration of 
consists of agum-coloured enameled base for the <Artifici u { tl ale Oil 

Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polishe: Dr. L AWI RANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Du! 





















surface, preventing any lodgment of food between intergtices, | Cob and Gotha.—“I invariably preseribe Dr Jons 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, ¢ Ausing Light Brown Cod Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
foulness of breath, &e. Additional "Teeth c: an be added when | assured that I am recommending a genuine article, and nota 


required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), with 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded a 
Soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 


ctured compound in which the efficacy of this in- 
» medicine is destroyed. 














carefil y protected, and insures a perfect system of painless Pinta 
Denti ye wires, or unsightly ligatures are Dr. DE JoNGH’S LIGHT-BRowN Cop ER OU. is sold 
requi etly complete adhesion secured by Mr only in -ERIAL half pints, 2s, € j juarts, 9s ; 





MOSELY’S PATENTED. SUC ron PALATE, No. 
Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently re 
to nse, preventing the necessit y of Extraction Consu 
and every information, free. Charges unusually moderate 

Success guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY ANSAR TT FORD. and Co.. 77 

> BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home | ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, 
ily. 
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Established upwards of thirty CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 
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Entwick sA - 
siet, ihr Erwerbt re Ge- 
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4. Leipzig. 1 
et. lster 5 Ur we 
Krystallographie. Mit iiber 190 Abbildungen der Krystalle. 8 
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ELLAM'S ENF IE LD 


This celebrated sa arts a 








BARCL i 
the Manufacturers 





SS VARIETY of HORSE- 





INE, Watch-spring eleton, Taffeta 
tico ym 48. 6 at 
idg et, St mdon, F.C 





'O LADIES. 

r ‘AD Tr 1 . 
Wy M. CARTER announces the completion 
of his patent for 
‘THE SYLPHIDE,” or“ ANTI-C ONSU MPTIVE ELASTIC 

CORSE 





hing properties are extreme flexibility and im- 
nediate adaptation to the figure; also a total ‘absence of 









t has bee 





said by one of our most eminent medical men that 
TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH. 
and Wm. Carter's new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 
conducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted 
to the public 
3. The “ Sylphide’’ Corset requires no lacin 
cially adapted to the use of young ladies, 








s of the “ Sylphide,”’ or Anti-Consu ve Cors 





”. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Panl's, London, 


KY ERY NEW DESIGN in FR ONT- 
pons STAYS, BODICES, 2s. lld. to 3 
rsery Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. Gu. to 25s. vena g 
ry descri ption. 
Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 







15th edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps pest free.—A pure mit id 
in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Tre fs 
NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Lew ! ‘ Spirit : 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, ¢ - 
sumptive Sympt 24, and Chronic Diarrhea 
London: H. 219, Regent-street, and all 
booksellers, 

A USEFUI ee IAS PRESENT for INVALIDS 
rice i. ; post free, 18 stamps. 
Pe W IL L of GOD to the INV Aiae 

SREVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's ) 
*reserving Health, and ring it when Lost. 
Houston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row ; and 


a 
booksellers. 


()% N PURE BLOOD; its Origin. Dise 
of the Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines 3, Ch 
Diarrhea, (even of many yes 
and Asthma; their success ’ 
rangements and Remedy. 
original thought. 
Sold by Hovutston and WriGHrt, 
fon, and all B sellers. Post free 2s 


VYOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS P IL Li S.—To 


/ remove symptoms of Indigestion conse- 


quent on irre "ity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary 
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mmplaint, 






its lte- 


his work is 












oceunation or re ! tropical climates. COCKLE’S 
(NTIBILIOUS PILLS, which ha tood the test of put 

nion for upwards of half a cent , are highly rec - 
mended for their mild aperient, tonic, : aromatic properties, 
nd for the power they possess in equalising the secretion of 
the liver and strengthening the dige organs, 





1d may be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at ls. 1 id 
2s Od., 4s. Gd , and Is 


I yk SBILITY.— Ready in a few days, an extra 


Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street : 
























gy nber of the POPU LAR MONTHLY JOURNAL 
* HEALTH,” devoted ex to the of de 
b ity. its causes a co toget 
dissection of the wks oO subjects, f ! 
written by the so-called doctors, and pointing on : 
recovering pertect whole written n 

oner for the “* Health,” ( th 

the full assurance found of value b- 





‘ for information on these sub- 
tated generally. 

8, price 4d., or post free 
Office, 6, Racque 


scribers who hav 
jects, and to the ni \ g 
“May be had through all 
for six stamps, direct from “ Health 
Fieet-street, London. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD, 
207 AND 209, REGENT-STREET, 
HAVE PURCHASED THE 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, exhibited by JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by COLLARD and COLLARD. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by HENRI HERZ, of Paris. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by L. BOESENDORFER, of Vienna. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by BECHSTEIN, of Berlin. 

ROSEWOOD GRANDS, exhibited by STEINWAY BROTHERS, of New York. 
ROSEWOOD SQUARE GRANDS, exhibited by STEINWAY BROTHERS, of New York. 
Besides many of the CBLIQUE GRANDS of other Manufactures. 

Forming the Largest Selection of Fine Pianofortes ever possessed by any dealer. 


The Prices, and they are not exorbitant, may be known on application at the GALLERY’ 
209, REGENT-STREET. 


NOTICE. 
M. THALBERG.—The magnificent Grand Pianofortes manufactured by Messrs. Erarp, and on 
which M. Thalberg performed at his Concert, are the property of Cramer, Beare, and Woop, to whom 
all communications respecting their purchase must be addressed. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Wood 
MANUFACTURE A 
“NEW MODEL™ COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
IN ROSEWOOD, 
Of the very best description, either as respects purity of tone or simple elegance of design. 
Price 351. In Walnut, 421. 


The “NEW MODEL COTTAGE” is also expressly constructed in solid Mahogany, to resist the 
influence of extreme climates. 


Packed and delivered free on board, at any Port in the Kingdom, 50 Guineas. 


DEBAINS HARMONITUMS. 


HARMONIUMS of all kinds, by the celebrated M. DEBAIN, of Paris, for whom CRAMER and Co. are 
SOLE AGENTS. 


M. Desarn is the Inventor of the Harmonium, and has had the honour to supply Her Majesty the 
Queen, as well as the Emperor of the French, and most of the European Courts. 


Detailed Lists of Prices, Descriptions, &c., to be had on application. 





————— 











Printed and published by Jonny CROCKFORD, at 10, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 21, 1962, 
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